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I. CoNVERSATIONS wiITH Watt Wuitman, By Horace L. 
TRAUBEL. 


I group together here, without reference to superficial 
literary unity, some desultory but important notes derived 
from conversations had with Walt Whitman in the few 
months preceding his death. 

Much of Whitman’s life had been stormy. He lived to 
see the storm dying if not dead. He felt in his later days 
that he had produced indubitable effects. He never 
doubted of final acceptance. But he was scarcely prepared 
to have positive evidences of recognition appear in his life- 
time. “The world moves at a faster pace than of old,” he 
reflected; “its instruments of movement are prompt and 
numerous: the harvest is hastened.” I remember that he 
avowed himself in this way: “Iam here at last. From 1855 
until the last few years I wondered if I had yet arrived. I 
am here to. stay.” Then, as if to anticipate any possible 
charges of egotism, he would explain: “But I am more than 
I. What am I but an idea, spirit?—a new language for 
civilization? What am I but you, what are you again but 
this same I?” 

Whitman did not deceive himself. He acquiesced in the 
terms of opposition. He never wished to believe what the 
plain facts of every day denied. He met every negative 
with a welcome. He was grateful for objections and a 
generous host io all visiting objectors. He was a good 
listener but an unwilling controversialist. He was the last 
man in a controversy and the first out. He gave his “God- 
bless-you” even to dissent. 
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Old, physically a wreck, bodily much-suffering, baffled 
each day in attempts to acquit himself of appointed labors, 
he could say to me every night and every morning: “I shall 
be happy till you come again and happy when you come.” 
And, commenting upon his utter physical depletion, he 
would laugh and remark: “We accept these terms for our 
bodies only: the escape is certain.” 

Whitman felt content in his achievements. Yet he would 
also without bias review his career. Let me cite here an 
item of his talk which I transcribed: “I see nothing to re- 
gret. Ihave not always been satisfactorily expressed. On 
the whole, with most of my arrows, I have reached my mark. 
If there is any mistake at all—any lack of full emphasis any- 
where—it is in what I have written in behalf of the criminal, 
outlawed, discredited classes. I might have said more for 
these—made my sympathy, hospitality, more manifest. 
But I guess I will be understood.” 

Whitman assented to this statement, “to the last word,” 
as I made it to a third person in his presence: “The ‘Leaves’ 
are not to be readily or carelessly accepted. The impres- 
sion, so generally adverse, at first blunt, sharpened later 
into a challenge, grows by degrees by the law of its own 
violence until criticism exhausts the possibilities of keen 
and subtle impeachment. But after this entrance-price is 
paid there ensue other phenomena to those who have per- 
severed. Reading the book continuously, breathing its 
atmosphere, its drift will eventually appear as in a 
flash. Now, this experience is not decisive at all points, 
but it affords a satisfactory basis determining your future 
relations to the book.” Whitman said: “I want you to 
write that down and print it sometime.” Again, he would 
declare: “This idea that we call our own will make its own 
audience. It will grow by the taste of itself.” 

Almost the last counsel Whitman addressed to me had 
reference to the relations sustained by him to the literary 
guild: “The ‘Leaves’ are not a literary exercise or a lesson 
in literary values and proportions: they are crude imprints 
from the life, in which all valuations and proportions are 
recognized but whose primary power is resident elsewhere 
than in the art-impulse.” And he frequently intimated that 
this was “in effect the key of the temple”: “above the belief 
about things is the seeing them.” 

One night we talked of immortality. “I was asked to-day 
whether your belief in immortality persisted.” 

“What did you answer?” 

“T said that if immortality depended upon your or any 
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man’s belief in it you could not believe. I said that immor- 
tality is seen and felt. I said that you see and feel it.” 

He cried: “Amen!” Furthermore, he asserted, as in 
effect he had done on another occasicn to Nelly O’Connor, 
when she asked him the direct question whether he “felt 
sure” of immortality: “I do: I am sure of it: the doors are 
all taken off, the walls are all down, there is nothing to 
hinder.” And when he spoke of immortality it was not as 
of something which “in a certain contingency” might “be 
withdrawn” but as of a universal law whose circle had no 
outside. The day before he died he made this memorable 
remark: “There is no bad in the final analysis—there is no 
shadow, no grief, no antagonism: every man, understanding, 
dares look every other man square in the eye.” 

Whitman’s personal manners were eminently compli- 
mentary. You felt that he was master of himself and that 
he demanded the same self-mastery of you. He desired no 
mastership. When he said a wise thing you were apt to 
feel that you heard yourself talking. He was mystic and 
mechanic. His wagon may have been hitched for all neces- 
sary occasions to the most illustrious stars in the firmament, 
but the burdens it carried in the intervals were reminiscent 
of earth-uses and employed for the temporal as well as the 
prophetic interests of man. In his personal atmosphere 
commonplace and genius felt an equal welcome. He con- 
ferred no titles. 

There was no egotism in Whitman. There was the con- 
sciousness of great personal power. He exerted this power 
to general, not personal, ends. If he said “I” was it not 
equally the part and duty of every other to say “I” and to 
make for themselves all the claims he could make for him- 
self? He would not only say for himself, “I and my father 
are one,” but he would insist that it was necessary to the 
perfection of his claim that he should also say, “You and 
your father are one,” and that you should say, “I and my 
father are one.” 

This will bear witness to his oriental spirit: “There are 
arguments against immortality but there is no vision of 
denial. Did it never occur to some people how little way 
argument would carry them? how short the term of life of a 
thing proved by what is called logic?” 

Whitman delighted in men and women who took hold of 
life with both hands. He read books and papers multi- 
fariously, and he promptly and unsparingly separated what 
was reflected and incidental from what was vital and in- 
destructible. He wrote a great book. Yet he insisted by 
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this very book, and in all private mention of it, that he could 
not be understood until the man back of the book had been 
embraced. 

Whitman never derided art. He sternly moulded it into 
forms suited to his message. He never denied the value of 
formal scholarship. He only contended that it was ranked 
by what was spontaneous and creative. He believed in 
books. He consciously produced an immortal book. But 
he held that books owed their life to men as sunbeams to 
suns. He believed inart. But he pointed out the not novel 
but often ignored or forgotten fact that art divorced from 
life is dead. He protested to the last that his message was 
on no side negative. The opinion that he read little seems 
generally accepted. He read much. But he was never 
cheated by books. He could instantly detect the point at 
which the written chapter broke faith with life. The 
counterfeit sparkle of juggled words received the instant 
stamp of his disfavor. 

Whitman’s fondness for the generic word “America” has 
been and is misunderstood. To him America was not a 
geographical name or a political institution but a spirit. If 
he spoke familiarly of America and of democracy, making 
these household words and gods, identifying one with the 
other, declining to consider the possibility of their separa- 
tion, it was not in any alienating spirit. He conceived of 
America at all times as having ideally at heart the interests 
of all races. By those who only superficially read or knew 
him he was taken as the apologist and boasting trumpeter 
of current political methods and policies. He was awake to 
all the needs of experience. He did not disdain the steps by 
which ends are accomplished. But he never swore that the 
step was the end. Having infinite faith and boundless 
vision he had infinite and boundless patience. America, 
democracy, were only in small part political. The political 
was the superficial. Underlying the sensational features of 
our democracy he recognized social, religious powers by 
whose husbandry freedom would yet universally prevail. 
America was indicator. It reported to him the situation 
from the advance line. “I see to the future better through 
the American than through the older races. This is not to 
say that I deny the older races. There is no privilege 
enjoyed by one above any other in this movement of peoples. 
We are evoked from the same beginnings, we reach towards 
the same destiny. In spite of quarrels there must be heal- 
ing—in spite of differing routes and storms that seem to 
wreck, there is only one ship and one port and all will ride 
gaily in together at last.” 
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Whitman did not negative the churches. He included 
them. He never ceased his refusal of all special claims 
made for any one faith. “I am as much Buddhist as Chris- 
tian, as much Mohammedan as Buddhist, as much nothing 
as something. Ihave a good deal of use for all the religions. 
But if I am to be dragooned into some small desert place, 
which in the churches is called a creed, and left there to die, 
I must act upon my always reserved right of personal 
decision. The time will come when even Christians will 
acknowledge that Ingersoll, reforming the average Chris- 
tianity of our day, was a direct witness of God.” Neverthe- 
less, “while I expect to see the whole nature of Christian 
theory changed, much old trumpery and barbarity dis- 
missed, I do not feel called upon to use an axe myself.” 

In social reform, though never pledged to specific philos- 
ophies, his sympathies were towards the largest justice. 
“My heart is for all, and yet it may also be said to be 
specially for those who are victims of privilege, discrimina- 
tion, greed, robbery. Wedonotseetotheend. The fight is 
on. Has it not always been on? The smoke of the battle 
confuses the issue. Yet I know who will win—that the 
people will win—and I know why their victory is inevitable 
and I know why their victory is nobody’s defeat.” This was 
his reply to a very hot agitator who protested that Whitman 
was not sufficiently emphatic in his labor philosophy: “I 
know that what you ask for is right and will be given, and I 
know that if it is not true for the whole world it is just as 
true for you. I know that denunciation will not hurt and 
may help and I know that what you call my want of fire will 
not hurt and may help. My way is mine—I can force myself 
into no expression of violent indignation. If I say I cannot 
feel your heat in this matter, do not set it down for want of 
sympathy but for thoroughness of faith. I believe perhaps 
more than yeu do that these things must develop. Some- 
times great heat comes from lack of faith: not always, how- 
ever, as I know it does not in your case.” 

Yet he couid also more directly indicate the points at 
which he supposed the movement would first take efficient 
root: “I am for free trade—free trade absolute; I am for 
South and North, not North against South; I am for Europe 
and America, for Africa and Asia, not for any one as against 
any other; I am for free land, for a plot of ground for every 
man who wants it and power nowhere to disturb him. Be- 
ing for these things, I am for all politics and philosophies 
which will assist in developing them—even for agencies 
often thought contradictory of each other, for I perceive 
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that the best life often comes through that narrow pass. I 
am not for laws. The law is an axe. I am for con- 
science, solidarity, good-heart, agreement all around and 
universal recognition of even-handed rights.” 

The profit of such discourse may easily be comprehended. 
For long years we spent evenings going over such ground, 
comparing notes, testing every day’s history and every 
year’s summing-up by laws of social being obvious and 
agreed upon by us. No territory was escaped or denied. 
in his bedroom, he in his big chair by the window, I upon 
some other chair or the lounge or the bed, the light rarely 
turned up, precious excursions of speech and precious inter- 
vals of silence alternating, there grew in me a profounder 
acknowledgment of his greatness. When his weakness in- 
creased and he was kept in his bed, our habit of daily dis- 
course, some of it for practical interests, continued. His 
old energy of perception was maintained and his curiosity 
was unabated. No day brought darkness in these relations. 
No event shadowed his spirit. Serene and cheerful, he died 
with his face to the East. His youth was never lost. From 
such an atmosphere I offer these leaves. 


II. A Gurmpse or Lonerettow, sy Rev. M. J. Savaace. 


Mr. Longfellow’s house is the one American poet’s 
home which is familiar to everybody. It is the place which 
is sure to be visited by everyone who goes to Cambridge. 
This is the natural result of the fact that he is, beyond all 
question, the most popular of our poets. He gives voice 
to the average sentiment, and touches the average heart. 
He has never written a line which, on account of its obscur- 
ity of style, needs a commentator. It may be a question as 
to whether one would prefer to be the profound or lofty 
poet of the few, or he who should give utterance to the 
hopes and fears and joys of the many. At any rate, it is 
this latter distinction which belongs to Longfellow. He 
is the most widely read poet among the people of the 
English-speaking world. 

The Craigie house stands facing the open ground, now 
reserved as a park, which stretches between it and the 
Charles River. This river, which the poet so loved, may 
perhaps be taken as a fitting symbol or illustration of his 
own life and work. It is not a great stream; its banks are 
not majestic like those of the Hudson or the more majestic 
Columbia, which beyond question is the grandest river 
in America, It winds peacefully through quiet fields and 
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beneath overhanging trees, by the side of villages and 
through the city to the sea. It beautifies as well as vivifies 
all its borders, and reflects the quiet or busy life through 
which it passes. It may be taken as a parable of the poet 
himself. It is not very deep; it has no cataracts or striking 
rapids; it is always sweet and beautiful in its flow. Long- 
fellow was master of the art of poetic form and whether 
he wrote easily or not, he makes always easy reading. 

The poetry of Longfellow, as is doubtless the case with 
all poets, was the natural expression of the man. Sweet 
and genial and lovable, he was the friend of all mankind. 
He was perhaps the most generally and easily accessible of 
all our greater poets. His door was always open to whom- 
soever would enter, and his time always at the disposal of 
any comer. He never refused himself to the autograph hun- 
ter, saying that if he could give any one pleasure by so sim- 
ple a thing as writing his name, he was glad to doit. It is 
said of him that he always answered, with his own hand, 
every letter which he received. This raises a question, 
which perhaps is worth a passing word of comment. 

Every man to-day, who has reached a position of any 
prominence, finds himself in danger of being overwhelmed 
by applicants and applications of every kind. It is coming, 
then, to be a question as to whether the tradition of Long- 
fellow in this regard can be perpetuated. Has a mana right 
to deluge a busy clergyman, a busy poet, or a busy novelist, 
with letters, and demand that they be answered at the ex- 
pense of any amount of strength or time? Has any one 
who chooses the right to call upon a busy man and take 
an hour or two hours of precious time for his own purposes 
or as the result of a passing whim? It is said of Napoleon, 
and probably the same has been said of a great many others, 
that he was accustomed to keep his letters for three or four 
weeks, saying that by that time they did not need to be an- 
swered. At least half the letters which a busy man receives 
are of no practical value, either to the receiver or the 
writer; and it is a very serious question as to whether the 
time of the receiver, at any rate, could not be better spent 
than in answering them. Sometimes a question is inno- 
cently asked which can be adequately answered only by a 
review article or a book. Very frequently literary aspir- 
ants want their manuscripts looked over, criticised (which 
means praised), and a publisher procured for them; and 
frequently they are very indignant if any one declines 
to accede to the modest proposal. Not infrequently they 
attribute a refusal to jealousy of their rising genius. At 
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any rate, they never seem to question the supposed fact 
that they have a perfect right to the uncompensated con- 
sumption of another man’s time, however valuable it may 
be to him. They are familiar with the proverb that “time 
is money,” but while they would shrink from begging for 
twenty-five cents or a dollar, they seem to think they. have 
a perfect right to “hold up” the unfortunate victim, and de- 
mand his time or his life. Longfellow always gave with 
full hands in response to this public and general extortion. 
But one cannot help wondering as to whether there is real 
discourtesy in a man’s laying claim to his own time and 
his own strength, any more than there is in his*insisting 
on his title to his own pocket-book. 

In spite of all my philosophy on the subject, however, 
I am one of the people who went to see Longfellow, to en- 
croach upon his valuable time. He received me with the 
same warm welcome and smiling courtesy with which he re- 
ceived all the world. There is no need of my describing the 
house, or the famous clock on the stairs visible as one 
entered the hall, or the quiet, homelike study in which we 
sat and talked. We did talk upon a great many things,— 
books, his own and others; about mutual friends, and the 
thousand-and-one things which would naturally enter into 
such a.conversation. But now comes a good illustration 
of the tricks that memory will play upon one. We did dis- 
cuss serious things; but not having made any notes of 
onr conversation at the time, all those discussions have 
faded, and are too indistinct for any clear record now. I[ 
remember chiefly that we sat and told stories together. 

He offered me a cigar, and I took it that I might keep him 
company; for Mr. Longfellow, as the Dutchman said of his 
friend Hans, “vas a good smoker.” And one of the stories 
which he told, apropos of smoking, I have since had occa- 
sion very many times to repeat. Feeling, as Mr. Spurgeon 
expressed it, that I can “smoke a cigar to the glory of 
God,” I like particularly to tell this story to any friends 
of mine who assume that smoking is one of my vices. Mr. 
Longfellow told of a certain cardinal calling upon a certain 
pope, and the pope offering him a cigar, whereupon he 
replied, “Thank God, I am free from that vice!” To which 
the pope rejoined, “Vice? If it had been a vice, you would 
have had it long ago!” 

I have many good portraits of Longfellow, but the one 
I value most is that which hangs in the chamber of memory, 
—the poet in his morning jacket, with his face framed 
in white whiskers and hair, and that face the outward 
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symbol of a soul whose chief characteristics, beyond intelli- 
gence and mental power, were gentleness and sweetuess, 
tenderness and love. 

One other glimpse of Longfellow I wish briefly to portray. 
He came over one winter day and called at my house, while 
I was living at No. 37 West Newton Street. He was dressed 
in his long fur-lined overcoat, and looked the embodiment, 
not of the grotesqueness, but of the geniality and good 
nature of Santa Claus as he came in out of the storm. My 
son Max was then a little boy, two or three years old. 
Mr. Longfellow showed the humanness of his nature and 
his love Yor children by coaxing the little fellow to him, 
and turning his timidity into the freest kind of familiarity. 
In spite of our endeavors to the contrary—for I have never 
believed my children so wonderful that everybody ought 
to love them—Mr. Longfellow insisted upon having out his 
frolic with the child. They played together as we talked, 
and the boy made free with hair, whiskers, and pocket 
at his will. So fine a time was he having that when Mr. 
Longfellow rose to go, you would have supposed he was 
about to part with his dearest friend. The foot of a long 
flight of stairs had been reached and he was about to 
go out upon the street, when Max rushed to the door and 
called out, “Mr. Longfellow! Mr. Longfellow! Come back, 
I want to kiss you again!’ Whereupon he turned, came 
up the long flight of stairs, sat down on the top step, 
took the little fellow in his arms, and had the frolic and 
the fun all over again. 

I saw the poet afterwards a good many times, but I love 
to think of the great man sitting on the stairs and stooping 
to the love and tenderness of a little child. It revealed 
the childlikeness of his own nature, and hinted the secret 
of the perennial freshness and youthfulness of his own 
heart. 





AN INSPIRED PREACHER.* 


—z 
BY REV. R. E. BISBEE. 


As goes theology so goes the world. All permanent 
reforms have sprung out of great spiritual revivals, and 
all great spiritual revivals have had their origin in new 
theological conceptions. There are some seeming excep- 
tions but they are seeming only. A close study will show 
the truth of what is here affirmed. Preaching has been 
the great motor power of progress, and preaching has been 
intense and forceful in the degree that the preacher has 
been inspired by new and burning theological truths. 
The importance then of the new theology, the new evangel- 
ism, and of inspired preaching in a time like the present 
cannot be overestimated. 

The evangelist Moody is quoted as saying that he knows 
the Bible to be inspired because it inspires him. If this 
is a true test of inspiration, then certainly Frederick W. 
Robertson was inspired, for his sermons have inspired 
many and deserve the widest reading and closest attention. 
Note his delineation of the God of the old school 
theologian: 

The God of the mere theologian is scarcely a living God. He did 
live; but for some eighteen hundred years we are credibly informed 
that no trace of His life has been seen. The canon is closed. The 
proofs that He was, are in the things that He has made, and the books 
of men to whom He spake; but He inspires and works wonders no 
more. According to the theologians, He gives us proofs of design in- 
stead of God, doctrines instead of the life indeed. 


Never was there a truer statement of a false theology, 
a theology from which the world must break away or wan- 
der in endless night. 

The denial of present-day inspiration comes from the 
indentification of inspiration with infallibility. Herein 
lies one of the strangest inconsistencies of religious logic. 
Theologians claim absolute biblical infallibility, but deny 
present-day infallibility; they therefore feel obliged te deny 





*# Frederick William Robertson, a preacher in the Established Church of England, 
was born in London of Scotch parents, Feb. 3, 1816, and died Aug. 15, 1853. He is con- 
sidered by some as the greatest preacher of the presentcentury. His sermons have a 
very extensive sale and may be found at any book store. 
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present-day inspiration. It will be a great day for the 
human race when it is freely admitted that infallibility 
is not the necessary logical consequence of inspiration. 
To acknowledge the everyday presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit as the Spirit of revelation and truth, and with 
the same breath to declare rev@lation ended and sealed, is 
the height of absurdity. Theologians feel this, and in order 
to escape they tell us that the Bible is a special revelation, 
a revelation having the special credentials of the Almighty 
such as miracles and minute predictions. They acknowl- 
edge that God is always the same, thai His years fail 
not, that He is no respecter of persons, that He is the 
common Father of the great brotherhood of man, that 
in Him we all live and move and have our being, and yet 
by predetermination He waited several thousand years 
after the dawn of civilization before He began His so-called 
special revelation, and then He sealed it up in one of the 
darkest hours of the world’s history. 

It is this erroneous view, this false conception of God 
and revelation, which has retarded progress and is the 
great danger of the present hour. John Greenleaf 
Whittier is quoted by one of his friends as saying that 
the appeal to an infallible Bible had kept back civilization 
two hundred years. It has been made the bulwark of 
slavery, the stronghold of the liquor traffic, and is to-day 
the chief weapon directed against the emancipation of 
woman. It is not the Bible itself that is thus condemned. 
but the idea of its absolute infallibility, making an appeal 
to its proof texts a final authority in all matters of morals 
and religion, even when in opposition to the enlightened 
conscience of our own day. 

That the Bible contains much of the word of God, that 
taken as a whole its revelations have never been surpassed, 
that it is specially inspired in the sense that its authors 
specially sought after God and were devoted to Him, no 
candid man will deny. It is also true and demands special 
emphasis, that God is ever the same, that revelation is con- 
tinuous andeternal, that inspiration is given in all ages toall 
whomeet the conditions, that there has never been more than 
one dispensation, and that the Holy Spirit has been given 
from the time of the first man and in equal degree to all 
who have equally opened their hearts to Him. God, in 
order to make himself known as God, has never been obliged 
to resort to the tricks of the prestidigitateur, but His un- 
varying laws in nature and His presence in the human 
heart have been sufficient evidence of His existence and 
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of His goodness and power. This view is by no means in- 
tended to deny the fact of miracles, but miracles as special 
credentials of revelation, without which revelation would 
not be proved, it does deny. 

The idea, then, of God’s immediate, eternal, and inspiring 
presence ought to be preached and emphasized. By preach- 
ing otherwise, the race has been robbed of a glorious hope, 
civilization has been retarded, tradition has usurped the 
throne of reason. 

In an article on “The August Present” in the ARENA for 
August, 1895, the editor uses this strong language: 


The slothful, the fearful, the worshipper of the past, and those who 
love ease and self-comfort, no less than those who are so low on the 
plane of development that they have more confidence in brute methods 
than in reason and the divine impulse, are striving in a thousand ways 
to turn humanity backward; like the ten spies who brought an evil re- 
port of Canaan to the children of Israel, these voices seek to turn hu- 
manity backward by appealing to prejudice, superstition, fear, the love 
of ease, and the savagery resident in the human heart. They are seek- 
ing to outlaw daring science and investigation; to replace the spirit of 
tolerance, charity, intellectual hospitality and ethical religion with the 
savage dogmatic faith of darker days. They are fanning the spirit of 
hate between religious factions; they are cultivating the war spirit, 
and turning the contemplation of the young from the noble ideals of a 
Victor Hugo to the bloody triumphs of a Napoleon. They are en- 
deavoring to raise authority above justice and to discourage man’s 
faith in a nobler to-morrow. They sneer at the efforts of philosophers 
and reformers to substitute justice for injustice. In a word, they are 
striving to turn civilization backward at the moment when strong and 
clear the order to march forward should be given. 

If we hearken to these voices of the night, we assist in the commis- 
sion of a mistake of measureless proportions, a mistake which must nec- 
essarily result in clouding the face of civilization for generations to 
come by checking the rapid march of progress; if we remain neutral, 
refusing to bear arms in the stupendous battle now in progress, we are 
recreant to the urgent duty which confronts us, and by so doing neglect 
the splendid opportunities given to us to be torch-bearers of progress 
in the most critical moment in the history of civilization. 

If prejudice, selfism, and ancient thought triumph over knowledge, 
altruism, and justice in the present crisis, humanity will have another 
long nignt before her, another forty years in the wilderness. 


The dangers shadowed forth in these words are recog- 
nized by all the thoughtful, and yet there is a way of escape. 
The clergy can easily stem the tide of worldliness that 
is setting in so mightily. To do this they must frankly 
admit the truth, open their eyes to the latest research, 
invite the fullest investigation, and preach with the fear- 
lessness and zeal of genuine prophets. So long as they 
appeal to the inspiration of the past for all authority, 
disclaim any right of their own to speak in the name of 
Jehovah, teach that revelation is finished and sealed up, 
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so long they will go halting and their words will be well- 
nigh powerless. While they need not assume a boastful 
spirit, yet they should have wrought within their souls a 
conviction of the truths they utter, should feel that these 
truths are from God, and that in expressing them they 
speak for God. They should, moreover, teach the possibil- 
ity of present-day prophets and prepare the people to re- 
ceive them. Let this be done, and then, when a new 
prophet arises he will be quickly understood. Imagine 
such a preparation in the past generation for Wendell 
Phillips, or in our own for Professor Herron! To-day the 
cry comes to the clergy of America as never before: “Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord.” But in making the transition 
from the old way to the new, there are some practical diffi- 
culties to be overcome. The utterance of new truth in- 
variably brings the cry of “heresy.” The honest preacher 
will be charged with scepticism, even infidelity. The 
professed friends of the truth will do all they can to destroy 
his influence, if not by argument, by the use of opprobrious 
epithets. Andrew D. White in an article in the Popular 
Science Monthly quotes Bishop Wilberforce in an address to 
Colenso at his ordination as follows: 


You need boldness to risk all for God; to stand by the truth and its 
supporters against man’s threatenings and the devil’s wrath. . . . You 
need a patient meekness to bear the galling calumnies and false sur- 
mises with which if you are faithful, that same satanic working which, 
if it could, would burn your body, will assuredly assail you daily through 
the pens and tongues of deceivers and deceived, who under a semblance 
of zeal for Christ, will evermore distort your words, misrepresent your 
motives, rejoice in your failings, exaggerate your errors, and seek by 
every poisoned breath of slander to destroy your powers of service.* 


Even if the prophet be brave enough to endure all 
this, it may not always be wise for him to provoke it. 
What he should seek is not simply to utter truth, but to 
be heard and to be understood. He must if possible avoid 
arousing those prejudices which will shut the ears of the 
world against him. He must find a way to maintain his 
freedom, his self-respect, and still be persuasive and power- . 
ful. Itis because F. W. Robertson could do this to so large 
a degree that he is worthy of special attention in these 
ominous times. And first and most important of all he was 
a man of wonderfully sweet spirit. He was, of course, 
accused of heresy, his sensitive soul was wounded by the 





* Mr. White goes on to show that when Colenso followed the advice here given, 
Wilberforce made the prophecy true by becoming Colenso’s bitterest persecutor. We 
have a similar condition of things to-day in the systematic persecution of Professor 
Herron. 
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reproach and desertion of friends, but his fe won back all 
who were worthy, and made them sincere mourners at his 
early death. The reformer and prophet must have a life 
ubove reproach. He must be willing to forego anything 
and everything whereby his brother stumbleth. Above all 
he must keep his temper. The appeal of an honest, fearless, 
sweet, and loving life is irresistible. Such was the appeal 
made by Robertson, and to-day his life and his sermons 
are finding their way to the hearts of increasing thousands. 
Such preachers and such preaching are the hope of the 
day. 

The great preacher is he who voices the best and holiest 
thoughts of the people. The thoughts of a righteous people 
are the thoughts of God. Happy is the preacher who can 
express these thoughts simply and clearly, who speaks to 
the heart, who gives utterance to the truths the people 
already feel. By the people I do not mean those warped 
and twisted theologians who have strained their minds 
to think in certain channels, until it is impossible for 
them to think accurately and consistently. I mean. the 
earnest, striving people who are hungry for truth and 
ready to accept it at any cost, people who have no creed 
to maintain, who have no everlasting logical consistencies 
to guard.* 

Open the sermons of Robertson where you will, take him 
on any subject, you will find him teaching plain, simple, 
common sense. He is never hampered by tradition, yet 
never violent. He is never daring you to follow him. He 
simply unfolds the truth and makes it luminous with the 
choicest words. He treats old faiths with the utmost re- 
spect. He brings out what truths there are in them, and 
with a magic touch transforms them into life and beauty. 
With him the atonement loses its harsh and vindictive 
character, the doctrine of the trinity becomes natural and 
plausible, prophecy is changed from petty prediction to 
the grandest statement of universal truths, regeneration 
becomes a plain necessity to every true nature, and Christ 
is the fulfilment of the longing desire of imperfect man. 

This is what he says of the Bible in his sermon on 
“Inspiration.” Possibly the opening sentences may be con- 
sidered too strong by some, but who can fail to admire 
the general statement? The entire sermon should be read 
in order that the extract may be fully understood: 





* The writer had occasion to utter some of the foregoing sentiments in the presence 
of such a people not long ago. The pastor was the only one who objected. The thought- 
fui laity were delighted. 
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Scripture is full of Christ. From Genesis to Revelation everything 
breathes of Him; not every letter of every sentence, but the spirit of 
every chapter. It is full of Christ but not in the way that some sup- 
pose; for there is nothing more miserable, as specimens of perverted 
ingenuity, than the attempts of certain commentators and preachers to 
find remote and recondite and intended allusions to Christ everywhere. 
For example, they chance to find in the construction of the temple the 
fusion of two metals, and this they conceive is meant to show the union 
of divinity with humanity in Christ. . . . If it chance that one of the 
curtains of the tabernacle be red, they see in that the prophecy of the 
blood of Christ. . . . I mention this perverted mode of comment because 
it is not merely harmless, idle, and useless, it is positively dangerous. 
This is to make the Holy Spirit speak riddles and conundrums, and the 
interpretation of Scripture but clever riddle-guessing. Putting aside 
all this childishness, we say that the Bible is full of Christ. Every un- 
fulfilled aspiration of humanity in the past; all partial representations 
of perfect character; all sacrifices, nay even those of idolatry, point to 
the fulfilment of what we want, the answer to every longing — the type 
of perfect humanity, the Lord Jesus Christ. 


A better statement, consistent at the same time with the 
claims of the Bible and the teachings of science, it would 
be hard to find. These words should be pondered by the 
thousands of itinerant evangelists who are doing all they 
can to turn the Bible into a book of magic, and who dis- 
honor God and His revelation by claiming inspiration for 
every letter. The gift of such a revelation as many appar: 
ently sincere preachers claim, would be the worst thing 
God could do for the world. 

The student of Robertson should especially note his ser- 
mons on truth. The sin against the Holy Spirit—the 
Spirit of Truth—is twofold. It consists first in shutting 
our eyes to the truth from the fear of consequences to 
our creed; and secondly, in refusing to acknowledge the 
ever-abiding presence of the Spirit to lead us into all truth. 
tod is a Spirit and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. God Himself cannot save one 
who refuses such a faith and such a worship. It is the law 
of life. There is no being so pitiful, so hopeless, as he who 
thinks his creed contains all the truth, and who squares 
all his utterances by it; who boasts that “the doctrine of 
his church can never change”; none so wretched as he who 
suppresses his nobler reason in order to be consistent with 
the dictates of authority. To the thousands thus burdened, 
who dare not speak the truth that burns within them, I 
appeal. Be free. This is what Robertson says of those 
who suppress their better thoughts: 

The law of truth is that it cannot be shut up without becoming a 
dead thing and mortifying the whole nature. . . . Truth cannot bless 
except when it is lived for, proclaimed, and suffered for. This is the 


lowest step of a nation’s fall when the few who know the truth refuse 
to publish it. 
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Again, in his sermon on “Freedom by the Truth,” he says: 


Worse than he who manacles the hands-and feet is he who puts fetters 
on the mind, and pretends to demand that men shall think and believe 
and feel thus and thus, because others so believed and thought and felt 
before. . . . There is a tendency in the masses always to think — not 
what is true, but — what is respectable, correct, orthodox: we ask, Is 
thatauthorized? Itcomes partly from cowardice, partly from indolence, 
from habit, from imitation, from the uncertainty and darkness of all 
moral truths, and the dread of timid minds to plunge into the investiga- 
tion of them. Now, truth known and believed respecting God and man 
frees from this, by warning of individual responsibility. But responsi- 
bility is personal. It cannot be delegated to another and thrown off 
uponachurch. Before God, face to face, each soul must stand to give 
account. ... That mind alone is free which, conscious ever of its 
own feebleness, feeling hourly its own liability to err, turning thank- 
fully to light from whatever side it may come, does yet refuse to 
give up that right with which God has invested it of judging, cr 
to abrogate its own responsibility, and so humbly and even awfully 
resolves to have an opinion, a judgment, a decision of its own. 


These words pondered over, accepted, applied, would set 
the world free and save the fate of civilization. 

In line with the foregoing he utters these portentous 
words on infallibility. I commend them to those timid 
souls who for fear of reproach are afraid to speak out the 
truths they feel, who dare not go outside their church for 


directions as to their moral duty, who, for instance, would 
not dare vote for the emancipation of woman if they 
thought it was forbidden by an inspired Paul, who in brief 
lay their consciences at the feet of a supposedly infallibly 
inspired past. The statement that “the soul is thrown in 
the grandeur of a sublime solitariness on God,” I count 
as the climax of all the great preacher’s utterances: 


And it matters not in what form that claim to infallibility is made: 
whether in the clear, consistent way in which Rome asserts it, or whether 
in the inconsistent way in which churchmen make it for their church. 
or religious bodies for their favorite opinions: wherever penalties attach 
to a conscientious conviction, be they the penalties of the rack and 
flame, or the penalties of being suspected, avoided, and slandered, and 
the slur of heresy affixed to the name till all men count him dangerous 
lest they too should be put out of the synagogue; and let every man 
who is engaged in persecuting any opinion ponder it — these two things 
must follow — you make fanatics, and you make sceptics: believers you 
cannot make. 

Therefore do we stand by the central protest and truth of Protestant- 
ism. There is infallibility nowhere on this earth; not in Rome; not 
in councils orconvocations; notin the Church of England; not in priests; 
not in ourselves. The soul is thrown in the grandeur of a sublime soli- 
tariness on God. Woe to the spirit that stifles its convictions when 
priests threaten, and the mob which they have maddened cries heresy, 
and insinuates disloyalty — ‘‘ Thou art not Cesar’s friend.” 


Mr. Robertson speaks to nearly every want of the human 
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soul. He was not aware of his own eloquence and power. 
He did not wish to write out his sermons for publication 
but his hearers insisted upon it. The souls of the hungry 
know when they are fed, and Robertson fed them. On dark 
Scripture passages he let in floods of light; he punctured 
errors, he corrected fallacies; in practical affairs he gave 
the wisest advice. Here is a sentence which it might be 
well for modern missionaries to ponder: “In order to ele- 
vate Christianity it is not necessary to vilify heathenism.” 
It would be hard to find a precept more true, or more 
frequently violated. 

He was singularly free from cant. Not long since I read 
some of Gerald Massey’s poems in the presence of a con- 
gregation. Every line breathed of the Christlike spirit, 
although the devout poet did not mention Christ by name. 
At the close of the reading a listener asked if the author 
believed in Christ as God; “because,” said he, “he nowhere 
mentioned Him, and if he does not believe in Christ as 
God that spoils it all.” This called to my mind the fact 
that some people who are very jealous of the name of Christ, 
are so little acquainted with the real person that they do 
not know Him when they meet Him unless He is labelled. 
A genuine portrayal of Christ needs no label of cant 
phrase or name. To preach Christ without especially ad- 
vertising to do so is characteristic of true prophecy and of 
true reform. The dearest lovers of Jesus, those most 
worthy of His name and most earnest for His life, are 
how often accused of denying Him by those who can see 
Him only in forms of words. Declare your belief in Jesus 
as God, and you may have great freedom. You may 
apologize for cruelty and war, you may uphold monopoly 
and condone vice, and you will be counted orthodox. 
Omit such declaration, and then preach Jesus in all the 
beauty of his holiness, set before the world the glorious 
hope of all men being like Him in this life, attempt to apply 
His teachings to business and politics, and you are in danger 
of the rack. 

I have prepared this paper with the hope that some who 
are struggling for spiritual freedom, and who are searching 
for wise methods of presenting the truth which dawns upon 
them, might receive help. To all such I would say, Study 
Robertson. He is not perfect, he is not infallible, but he 
is very helpful. Living as he did fifty years ago, that he 
‘should speak so clearly, so impressively on questions of 
this present day is nothing short of marvellous. It shows 
that truth is the same in all ages, and that inspiration pre: 
sents to all great minds similar visions, 
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If all preachers would seek this same inspiration, would 
“throw themselves in the grandeur of a sublime solitari- 
ness on God,” and demand great things of the Spirit, would 
speak out fearlessly for the rights of man, would insist upon 
the truth at any cost, would demand that Christianity 
should claim for its credentials, not submission to a creed 
dictated by the church, not a hope of final absolution and 
a home in a future heaven, but a noble life, an irreproach- 
able character, honesty in business, and righteousness in 
politics; if preachers would insist that to vote is a sacred 
duty, and that the question how to vote is one of the deepest 
moral import, the ballot “a freeman’s dearest offering”; if 
they would themselves earnestly seek light on every ques- 
tion that affects the welfare of mankind and then let their 
light shine, there would be no danger of retrogression. 
xyenuine Christianity applied is the hope of the world. 

A recreant clergy, afraid of investigation, preaching half- 
truths, presenting a narrow gospel, unwilling to humbly 
confess error, clinging to dogma, uttering cant, bowing the 
knee to Baal, with “creeds of iron, and lives of ease,” is 
our greatest danger, the chief obstacle in the way of 
progress. I cannot close this article better than by another 


brief quotation from the “Inspired Preacher”: 


Now see what a Christian is drawn by the hand of Christ. He is a 
man on whose clear and open brow God has set the stamp of truth; one 
whose very eye beams bright with honor; in whose very look and 
bearing you may see freedom, manliness, veracity; a brave man, a 
noble man, frank, generous, true, with it may be many faults; whose 
freedom may take the form of impetuosity or rashness, but the form of 
meanness, never, 





REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN ON THE VITAL 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Is THE SINGLE TAx ENOUGH? 
HENRY GEORGE AND NEHEMIAH. 


In Henry George’s book, called “The Land Question,” on 
page 16, I find the following: 


In the very centres of civilization, where the machinery of produc- 
tion and exchange is at the highest point of efficiency, where bank- 
vaults hold millions, and show-windows flash with more than a 
prince’s ransom, where elevators and warehouses are gorged with 
grain, and markets are piled with all things succulent and tooth- 
some,where the dinners of Liucullus are eaten every day, and, if it 
be but cool, the very greyhounds wear dainty blankets—in these 
centres of wealth and power and refinement, there are always 
hungry men and women and little children. Never the sun goes 
down but on huinan beings prowling like wolves for food, or huddling 
together like vermin for shelter and warmth. 


On page 73 are these words: 


It is the year of grace 1881, and of the republic the 105th. The 
girl who has brought in coal for my fire is twenty years old. She 
was born in New York, and can neither read nor write. To me, 
when I heard it, this seemed sin and shame, and I got her a spelling- 
book. She is trying what she can, but it is uphill work. She has 
really no time. Last night when I came in, at eleven, she was not 
through scrubbing the halls. She gets four dollars a month. Her 
shoes cost two dollars a pair. She says she can sew; but I guess it 
is about as I can. In the natural course of things this girl will be a 
mother of citizens of the republic. 

Underneath are girls who can sew; they run sewing-machines 
with their feet all day. I have seen girls in Asia carrying water- 
jugs on their heads and young women in South America bearing bur- 
dens. They were lithe and strong and symmetrical; but to turn a 
young women into motive power for a sewing-machine is to weaken 
and injure her physically. And these girls are to rear, or ought to 
rear, citizens of the republic. 

But there is worse and worse than this. Go out into the streets 
at night, and you will find them filled with girls who will never be 
mothers. To the man who has known the love of mother, of sister, 
of sweetheart, wife, and daughter, this is the saddest sight of all. 


In different language we find a similar state of affairs told 
in the fifth chapter of Nehemiah—history, I believe, of a con- 
dition which existed among the Jews about 2400 years ago: 
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1 And there was a great cry of the people and of their wives 
against their brethren the Jews. 

2 For there were that said, We, our sons, and our daughters are 
many; therefore we take up corn for them that we may eat, and live. 

3 Some also there were that said, We have mortgaged our lands, 
vineyards, and houses, that we might buy corn because of the 
dearth. 

4 There were also that said, We have borrowed money for the 
king’s tribute, and that upon our lands and vineyards. 

5 Yet now our flesh is as the flesh of our brethren, our children 
as their children; and, lo, we bring into bondage our sons and daugh- 
ters to be servants, and some of our daughters are brought unto bond- 
age already, neither is it in our power to redeem them; for other men 
have our iands and vineyards. 


You see the similarity between the two pictures as drawn 
by Henry George and by Nehemiah. 

But at this point I imagine a look of triumph on the face 
of any single-taxer who may chance to read thus far, and 
he exclaims: “See what’s the trouble? Land monopoly. 
‘Other men have our lands and vineyards.’ Under the sin- 
gle tax it is probable that there would have been no need 
to borrow money for the king’s tribute.” 


In a leaflet by Henry George called “Causes of Business 
Depression” he says: 


There is but one cure for recurring business depression. There is 
no other. That is the single tax—the abolition of all taxes on the 
employments and products of labor and the taking of economic or 
ground rent for the use of the community by taxes levied on the 
value of land, irrespective of improvement. ... That the monopoly 
of land—the exclusion of labor from land by the high price demanded 
for it—is the cause of scarcity of employment and business depres- 
sions is as clear as the sun at noonday. 


Here is Henry George’s cause of hard times, such as he 
and Nehemiah 2400 years apart depict so similarly and 
graphically. But the cure? Henry George says “There is 
but one cure—the single tax.” But now hear what Nehe- 
miah says as to the cause and cure of this terrible condition: 


6 And I was very angry when I heard their cry and these words. 

7 Then I consulted with myself, and I rebuked the nobles, and the 
rulers, and said unto them, Ye exact usury, every one of his brother. 
And I set a great assembly against them. 

8 And I said unto them, We after our ability have redeemed our 
brethren the Jews. which were sold unto the heathen; and will ye 
even sell your brethren? or shall they be sold unto us?’ Then held 
they their peace and found nothing to answer. 

9 Also I said, It is not! good that ye do: ought ye not to walk in the 
fear of our God because of the reproach of the heathen our enemies? 

10 I likewise, and my brethren and my servants, might exact of 
them money and corn: I pray you let us leave off this usury. 

11 Restore I pray you to them, even this day, their lands, their 
vineyards, their oliveyards, and their houses, also the hundredth 
part of the money, and of the corn, the wine, and the oil, that ye 
exact of them. 
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12 Then said they, We will restore them and will require nothing 
of them; so will we do as thou sayest. Then I called the priests, and 
took an oath of them, that they should do according to this promise. 

13 Also I shook out my lap, and said, “So God shake out every man 
from his house, and from his labor, that performeth not this promise, 
even thus be he shaken out and emptied. And all the congregation 
said Amen, and praised the Lord. And the people did according to 
this promise. 


Henry George says, “There is but one cure—the single 
tax.” Nehemiah says, “I pray you let us leave off this 
usury.” Which is right? I vote for Nehemiah. When I 
was a little girl we (my father’s family) used to say, “It’s as 
true as the Bible.” We had no stronger or more solemn 
phrase for affirming the veracity of a statement. But it is 
not in this spirit that I accept Nehemiah’s verdict instead 
of Henry George’s. It appeals to my reason; and I can but 
believe that “blindness in part hath happened unto those” 
who advocate land reform and declare that usury (Christian 
name, interest) is right and the money question of no conse- 
quence. Further than this, as nearly as I can learn 
there is no common understanding of the money ques- 
tion among the advocates of the single tax. One of thein 
not long ago in a private letter to me said, “The money of 
the world is for sale the same as any other production of 
human labor,” and spoke of “fighting the windmill, money.” 
In the same letter he enclosed two essays, one by Henry 
George, “The Causes of Business Depression,” before quoted 
from, and one by H. F. Ring, ““The Case Plainly Stated.” 

Mr. George says, “Land and labor—these are the two pri- 
mary factors that produce all wealth.” Alluding to money, 
he says, “It is only an intermediate, performing in exchange 
the same office that poker chips do in a game.” Mr. Ring 
in his essays says: “Three factors enter into the creation 
of every conceivable kind of wealth. These factors are land, 
labor, and capital.” I think Mr. Ring does not use the word 
money in his whole essay, so I must conclude that money 
is included in his term “capital,” as he says “Labor does 
the work, capital loans the tools, and land furnishes the 
natural elements.” 

I cannot attempt in any brief space to review these essays 
as I would like to. TI have alluded to them to show what 
seems to me a large lack of appreciation and understanding 
regarding the money question. 

A strong point made by single-taxers is that no man 
created land, therefore no man has a right to charge any 
other man for the use of it. They also affirm that as the 
community creates land values, therefore the community 
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has a right to these and may take them in the form of a tax. 
(L have tried to state the positions fairly.) ibut are not 
these propositions true of money? My friend alludes to 
money as “a product of human labor,” but if he will stop to 
think he must see that it is not so. No individual can cre- 
ate money, let him labor never so long and hard. Some try 
it and succeed in producing a fair counterfeit which often 
answers the purpose, but even the most contemptuous sin- 
gle-taxer will not claim, when he knows how it. was pre- 
duced, that it is really money. God does not make money, 
it does not grow on trees, it is not dug out of the ground, it 
is not produced by labor; how then does it come into exist- 
ence? Jesus of Galilee acknowledged its source when he 
took the coin and asked, “Whose is this image and super- 
scription? They say unto him, Ceesar’s. Then saith he 
unto them, Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” 

Money is a creation of law. Cesar as an individual could 
not make money. As the representative of the Roman gov- 
ernment he did. Money, in this country, is a manifestation 
of a universal agreement. Probably Mr. George was right 
in comparing it to the chips in poker, but as I do not under- 
stand that game I am not sure. 

But of one thing I do feel sure, and while I do not wish 
to be dogmatic or discourteous I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that no one who understands the history of finance in 
this country since 1859, to say nothing of the time before 
that and of the world’s history, will speak lightly of the 
money question. To simply study the moves of the banking 
fraternity for the last three years ought to open anyone’s 
eves to the importance of the currency question. Bankers 
produce no wealth. All that they get then is at somebody’s 
else expense. How do they get it? By usury. Who pays 
usury? Only somebody who is in debt. ,This being the 
case, is it not for their interest to keep people in debt? Yes, 
up to a point beyond which they cannot pay the usury. 
And even beyond that it’s “Heads I win, tails you lose”; 
for as a rule money is loaned only on good security, and if 
the debtor cannot pay his interest the creditor gets the 
security, which is usually worth more than the amount 
secured. In this way men in Nehemiah’s time got posses- 
sion of other men’s. land. In this way in Christ’s time the 
Pharisees “devoured widow’s houses.” In this way now I 
believe the monopoly of the land goes on. 

Henry George says, “Seasons of business depression come 
and go without change in tariff and monetary regulations,” 
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I think he made that statement without due consideration 
of the facts, and that if he looks up all the seasons of busi- 
ness depression that have come and gone he will find always 
a change in monetary regulations.” During the season of 
business depression from 1873 to 1878a certain statesman (?) 
boasted that his party had “doubled the value of the dollar 
by its legislation.” What is the effect of dowbling the value 
of the dollar? The man who already has the dollar can get 
with it twice as much of the things that money can buy, 
and the man who has the dollar to get must give twice as 
much labor to get it. The creditor gets twice as much value 
as he bargained for, and the debtor, if he can, pays twice 
as much as he agreed to, or, failing in this, gives up his 
security. Is the money question a windmill? Usury and 
land monopoly are chronic, constitutional diseases like con- 
sumption; but contractions in the money volume, either 
absolute or relative, are the acute diseases, like pneumonia, 
which sometimes cure but oftener confirm and hasten the 
chronic disease. Wherever money has been, so far as I 
know, there has been usury. 

Whatever else the banker is he is not quixotic. He does 
not fight windmills. He knows, if the single-taxer does not, 
that there is something in the money question—for him. 
For what is the banker making his present desperate fight, 
which has laid our industries low and filled the land with 
suffering? It is one of the battles in the war which he has 
kept up with more or less vigor since 1859 for the full con- 
trol of our currency. A settlement cannot much longer be 
delayed. Either the people must take entire control and 
destroy the privilege of charging for the use of money which 
they collectively and they only can create and give value to, 
or they must put themselves in the banker’s hands and let 
him issue all the money. To do this is to make him a part- 
ner in every business enterprise, drawing from it whatever 
per cent it will bear. Do Henry George and his followers 
feel willing to carry this useless load, even under the single 
tax? 

Money is not made for the same purpose nor by the same 
means that anything else is, and to reason about it as if it 
were is to involve the reasoner in error and confusion. It 
may be quite as dangerous to mistake a giant for a windmill 
as to mistake a wirdmill for a giant. 

The landlord’s work is easy to see. Its effects, at least a 
portion of them, are plain. But the work of the lend lord 
is so indirect in its effects on the producers of wealth that 
its fatal results are often superficially attributed to other 
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causes. It is so easy to say, “If I own all the land, I can 
make you pay me all your money and all the things you can 
produce for the privilege of staying on the land,” that many 
forget to look into the means by which the land gets away 
from the many to the few. Lord Bacon said, “Usury bring- 
eth the treasures of a realm into a few hands.” I believe it. 

Whatever the single tax might have done if applied to 
primitive conditions, something more is needed now. I 
have no quarrel with single-taxers except for their bigotry; 
but when they insist that a thing does not exist because 
they have not seen it, I lose patience. The single tax seems 
as reasonable and equitable as any compulsory tax. For 
one thing it would do away with any excuse for that con- 
temptible thief, indirect taxation—‘“the tariff’—and for 
those spies who under the’respectable name of custom-house 
officers open my lady’s trunks and “inspect” her underwear ; 
a thing which, let-us hope, any one of them would scorn him- 
self infinitely for doing as a private individual. We owe 
the advocates of the single tax a great debt of gratitude for 
so clearly and persistently showing the wrongs done to the 
people. No class of persons has ever done it more faith- 
fully; but that the single tax alone would cure these ills 


has never yet been made clear to my comprehension. 
CELIA BALDWIN WHITEHEAD. 


HOW THE SINGLE TAX WILL FREE MEN. 


In any form of society there can be but two primary fae- 
tors in production—land and labor. Labor represents man 
in action and includes all his powers, whether mental or 
physical; land includes all outside of man; all other factors 
in production are or can be but subdivisions of these two 
primary factors. All political economists term the returns 
to the factor land “rent,” and the returns to the factor labor 
“wages.” Therefore to speak of the “rent of ability,” as 
Mrs. Russell did in the August ARENA, whether it refers 
to the mental ability or muscular ability of labor, is clearly a 
misuse of economic terms. 

In the July ARENA Mrs. Russell held that the statement 
that “All wealth is created by the application of labor to 
land” is “inadequate to present conditions.” Her position 
may be illustrated thus: 

The factors in production are 

Wealth = Land x Capital x Labor x Ability; 

In distribution 

Wealth = Rent + Interest + Wages + Rent. 
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The correct statement is: 
The factors in production are 
Wealth = Land x Labor; 
In distribution ‘ 
Wealth = Rent + Wages. 

All other factors are but sub-divisions of these two, and 
consequently, distribution must correspond. 

But, from the way Mrs. Russell discussed “rent of ability,” 
it seems ‘that what she had in mind was, not ability, but 
knowledge. Ability is capacity—power to acquire and use 
informaion. Hence, ability inheres in the individual man; 
he can neither impart nor give it to others, nor hand it down 
to the future. Knowledge is information; that which is 
gained by learning; stored-up learning. In using any par- 
ticular knowledge — though it has “accumulated as the 
legacy of one age to another”—we do not necessarily hinder 
others using the same knowledge at the same time; but in 
using any particular piece of land we do necessarily prevent 
others using it at the same time. That is, while the posses- 
sion of knowledge is not necessarily exclusive, the posses- 
sion of land is. (1) 

In the August ARENA Mrs. Russell said: “Whether the 
drawing off of the unemployed to work for themselves on 
land set free for their use by the single-tax would mate- 
rially or permanently increase wages in factories depends 
on the profits of manufacturing. It is to the poorest land 
in use, or to the best business locations for which there is 
no competition, that the unemployed would go with their 
empty pockets. What these could make working for them- 
selves on their land er in their shops, would depend upon 
their ability to compete with capitalistic methods. ... Yet 
their degree of success is the single-tax measure of just 
wages for the lowest grade of workers employed by mas- 
ters; and to their earnings could the lowest grade be held— 
a bare living by long hours at hard work.” This is the key- 
note to all Mrs. Russell’s arguments, and the idea runs 
through all her discussions of the single tax. She believes 
the single tax will free the land, but will not free the man 
who has only his labor to sell. (2) 

This assumption is based on a failure to recognize the 
foundation upon which the power of monopoly rests. The 
power of all monopoly rests on the cornering of land. Be- 
cause, first, it gives the monopolizer easy access to the raw 
material from which all wealth is made, and upon which 
all must live, while at the same time preventing such 
access by the masses; and, second, thereby forces the masses 
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into competition with each other for the privilege of access 
to nature—for employment—thus reducing their wages to 
the lowest point at which they can live. This gives the 
monopolist all power, the very lives of the laborers depend- 
ing on his pleasure. He thus obtaius cheap labor and cheap 
land, from which combination all his wealth results; and 
he can manipulate—use—these factors as he chooses, and 
go on indefinitely storing up wealth. 

The cornering of land is the great parent monopoly on 
which all other monopolies depend. Nothing else but the 
application of the single tax can abolish the corners in land 
and thus put labor on its feet—secure its independence— 
where it can overthrow the other monopolies. Under the 
single tax everyone would have to pay just as much for the 
privilege of holding land idle or poorly used as if he put it 
to its best use. This will make it unprofitable to hold land 
except for use. The profit in landholding will then be to the 
user, and to him only, in proportion to use. (3) 

Mrs. Russell considers that; “The single tax is merely one 
method of putting in practice the principle that all mankind 
have equal rights to the use of the earth.” This principle 
would be better stated by saying that no one has any right 
to exclude any person from any portion of the earth at any 
time, which is another way of stating the law of equal free- 
dom as applied to the land question. That law is: That 
every person have freedom to do all that he wills, provided 
he infringes not the equal freedom of any other. Anything 
more or less than equal freedom is inequitable, and no lover 
of justice would desire to advocate it. 

Mrs. Russell says: “The bondholder can live wherever in 
the world he pleases, on the rent of our land supplied him 
by the single tax, free from toil and from taxes, with less 
anxiety and more freedom than the landlord of to-day. Tell 
me if this is not so.” Assuming that all federal, state, and 
local bonds will be paid, principal and interest, they can 
soon be fully met with a fraction of what now goes to land- 
owners as rent, and that without considering the enormous 
saving in public expenses involved in thé adoption of the 
single tax. The occupation of* bondholders Will, quickly 
disappear under the reign of the single tax. lets 

Without the single tax we might have government owner- 
ship and operation of railways, and yet the rent-absorber 
would be the gainer, and labor remain where it is: or we 
might have the best possible money system and it would 
profit labor nothing, as the rent-absorber would pocket the 
gain. For it is competition between men unable to employ 
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themselves that reduces wages to a bare living and thus 
enables rent-absorbers to pocket the benefits of such re- 
forms. With the single tax in operation equal freedom in 
the use of the earth would be secured and labor placed in a 
position to deal effectively with these problems, by being 
able to employ itself. 

Throughout her argument Mrs. Russell ignored the three 
points brought out by Mrs. Robinson, in which the latter 
showed that under the single tax the drawing off of many 
unemployed to till the land, the removal of taxation from 
the products of industry, and the flow of capital into un- 
taxed property will combine to raise wages. It is more 
than probable that, upon the adoption of the single tax, 
very few will at first take to farming. To illustrate: If the 
city of St. Louis were to adopt the single tax to-day, the 
immediate result would be to throw open to use thousands 
of acres of vacant land within the city limits. Some of it 


. would be abandoned by its owners as unprofitable to hold, 


and some would be put to use by the owners, who would 
begin building and other improvements in order to put the 
land to its best use. This would give immediate employ- 
ment to unskilled labor in digging foundations, etc., and to 
architects, stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters, and all 
sorts of laborers; also to dealers in lumber, brick, iron, and 
all other materials, who would need more men in their shops 
and factories; so that the largest part of the unemployed 
would find work right at hand, without going outside the 
city. 

At the same time the large number of tenants who now 
pay from ten to forty dollars a month rent would find 
themselves able to get ground at such a low annual tax that 
they would soon be able to set about building homes or buy- 
ing and improving those they were renting. This would 
require more workmen, not only in the building trades, but 
in painting, paper-hanging, carpet and furniture making, 
etc. There are thousands of people in every city who have 
savings enough with which to build homes for themselves 
if only they could get the land. They now get discouraged, 
as the land is always held just beyond their reach by specu- 
lative prices. There are now enough such people alone to 
employ the present unemployed for some time. The unem- 
ployed, thus finding work, would be able to pay for more 
and better food and clothing and so set to work grocers, 
market-gardeners, and clothiers, and the farmers would 
find a ready market right at hand for their productions. 
And these hitherto unemployed men, thus set to work, 
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would soon save enough to build homes, and so, in their 
turn, employ all the trades. 

This demand and supply would act and react in an ever 
widening circle. There would be no necessity for anyone 
taking to farming who had no desire or inclination that 
way. At the same time the vastly increased demand for 
farm products would so increase the farmer’s wages (that 
part of his product he is able to retain) that many would 
be attracted to farming, as they would be to any other prof- 
itable employment. This would be the more certain as the 
farmer would not then, as now, be forced far out from the 
centres of population. Speculation in land has forced the 
margin of cultivation far beyond its natural limit. The 
application of the single tax will bring this margin back, 
and farms can then be easily obtained near their natural 
markets, the cities and towns; so that Mrs. Ruyssell’s fear 
that the man wishing to employ himself will be forced into 
the wilderness or desert to work long hours at hard labor, 
is entirely without foundation. 

This is no fancy picture. Wherever assessments have 
been increased on vacant or poorly used land, the tendency 
has been to immediate improvement, thus employing more 
labor on the same amount of land; which proves that all 
that is necessary to increase the tendency, to the point out- 
lined above, is to increase the application of the principle, 
which, carried to its logical conclusion, is the single tax. (5) 

Mrs. Russell asserts that “The question is whether we 
shall have industrial self-government by national organiza- 
tion of our industries for the benefit of all, or become the 
virtual slaves and puppets of combined capital.” That is 
not the question. The question is whether we shall have 
equal or unequal freedom. Under present conditions we 
have unequal freedom. The single tax is the necessary first 
step in securing equal freedom, and it can be secured in no 
other way than by taking this first step. Kindergartens 
are needed in which nationalists (socialists) can learn the 
meaning of equal freedom. It must be understood that in 
the discussion of the order of production and distribution 
of wealth—political economy—thievery, charity, etc., are 
not considered, as they have no place in the natural order. 
The cause of all thievery and the necessity for all charity 
is the inequitable distribution of wealth, which, in turn, 
arises from unequal freedom in the use of the earth. Strictly 
speaking, the single tax will be, not the end, but the begin- 
ning of the end, of all monopolies. The strength of mon- 
opoly lies in the unemployed, in there being more men than 
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jobs. The single tax, by introducing an era of more jobs 
than men, at once knocks the foundation from under monop- 
oly. Instead of laborers competing with each other for 
work, we shall have the spectacle of capitalists competing 
with each other for laborers. Under such a_ condition 
monopoly will inevitably crumble and fall. 

To the query, Is the single tax enough? I answer, yes, 
it is enough to establish the primary equal freedom—equal 
freedom in the use of the earth—without which equal free- 
dom in other things is impossible. And equal freedom in 
all things is the highest possible condition conceivable, as 
it is the only condition which allows the fullest and highest 
development of every individual. (6) 

ESTELLA BACHMAN BROKAW. 


‘ NOTES IN REPLY. 


(1) There is no dispute about the two primary factors in 

production, 

“When Adam delved and Eve span,” 

but in modern production the importance of capital (though 
merely stored-up labor) as a factor, is clear; and sooner or 
later the powerful fourth factor, ability, must be generally 
recognized. In “The Land Question” Mr. George said: “In 
steam and electricity and all the countless inventions 
which they typify, mighty forces have entered the world,” 
and these, he said, “will compel great social changes.” In 
almost every department of labor they are constantly les- 
sening the need of human hands and are turning men out of 
employment, just as surely as land.monopoly prevents the 
access of labor to land. How shall we equalize the plenty 
and the leisure these “new forces” bring? Only by “great 
social changes” for the benefit of all. 

We say “ability” and “rent of ability” for lack of better 
terms. This ability is not mere personal knowledge or 
individual capacity. It applies especially to the invention, 
improvement, and use of machinery, and necessitates the 
organization of labor and the use of great capital. If the 
term “land” be made to include “all outside of man,” why 
limit the word “rent” to its past strict economic use? Inter- 
est is sometimes called the “rent of money,” and we daily 
hear of boat rent, house rent, ete. Till we can do better, we 
may call the additional wealth created by the use of machin- 
ery in combined labor the “rent of ability.” 

As I said at first, the single-tax political economy seems 
to he “based on the assumption that our industries are and 
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will remain simple as a general rule,” and it scarcely recog- 
nizes machinery except as labor-saving devices for individ- 
ualuse. Though “the possession of knowledge is not neces- 
sarily exclusive,” the capitalistic organization of industry 
with modern methods is usually decidedly “exclusive” of all 
smaller competitors. 

(2) I have seen clearly from the first that the single tax 
has in it the power not only to free the land for use, but 
also to free men from the necessity of working for others in 
order to escape starvation, and to free individuals, too, from 
the necessity of codperation with their fellows if they pre- 
fer life a la Robinson Crusoe. But I do not see that it alone 
will free them from what I call poverty, or release them 
from the power of monopoly. Though the single tax has in 
it-the power to free the land and to give to all employment 
and. food, 1 see a possibility that it might fail of even this, 
simply because of the unequal freedom and unequal power 
of unequal capitals. If there is no limit to the amount (in 
quantity and value) of land which individuals or syndicates 
may hold if they only pay to the public the assessed rental 
value, can you not see that in the consolidation of great 
monopolies and the concentration of enormous capitals now 
rapidly going forward, the effect of the single tax in placing 
much vacant land cheap in the market might be to throw 
it into the hands of syndicates powerful enough to control 
legislators and assessors, as well as the land on which the 
people must live? With real estate associations in every 
city and a national organization, is there not this dire 
possibility ? 

(3) We have had repeated assertion that, 7s Miss Gay 
said, “All monopolies have their root in lan! monopoly; 
destroy that and they die.” I confess I have not so far dis- 
covered the proof of this sweeping claim. It is said above 
that the power of all monopoly rests upon the cornering of 
land, because “it gives the monopolizer easy access to the 
raw material from which all wealth is made, and thereby 
forces the masses into competition with each other for the 
privilege of access to nature”; thus giving the monopolist 
“cheap labor and cheap land, from which combination all 
his wealth results.” Mrs. Brokaw was perhaps thinking of 
mines, but I do not discover this to be the case with regard 
to the establishment of any of the most powerful trusts that 
tyrannize over us. The president of the great oil combina- 
tion, “the parent of the trust system,” testified in 1888 (after 
several years of the trust) that, “It does not own any oil 
wells, or lands producing oil, and never did.” It began asa 
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combination of oil refineries. Was it not so with the sugar 
trust? It was not by cornering land, but by cornering the 
market, that the great meat monopoly was established. , Mr. 
Lloyd says in “Wealth against Commonwealth”: 

When a farmer sells a steer, a lamb, or a hog, and the house- 
keeper buys a chop or a roast, they enter a market which for the 


whole continent, and for all kinds of cattle and meats, is controlled 
by the combination of packers at Chicago known as the “big four.” 


This combination does not need to own the “thousand 
hills” on which are pastured the cattle which they buy 
cheap and sell dear, and I do not see how a tax on land 
values can especially affect the monopoly of the meat mar- 
ket, nor how it can destroy Mr. Rockefeller’s facility for 
“passing round the oil” and taking toll thereon—though 
to be sure the oil trust is at last buying cheapened oil fields. 
But it has become powerful enough now to buy almost 
everything in sight, including assessors, legislators, and 
governments. 

In the long list of such combinations there are trusts 
(monopolies) which exist in spite of all laws against them, 
some of them aided by tariffs, and some by cheap land and 
cheap labor; but can it truthfully be said that the single tax 
will destroy them all? Land is often the least valuable of 
their assets, as it is of the elevator trust, which makes divi- 
dends of from twenty-five to thirty-five per cent for stock- 
holders by taking toll from wheat-growers and from bread- 
eaters, and which has no tariff protection. 

No one has made clear to me how it is that (as Miss Gay 
said) the railroad and telegraph monopolies “have their 
strength in monopoly of land”; nor how the taxation of land 
values alone will destroy their monopolistic power. That 
these two monopolies greatly aid other powerful combina- 
tions, there can be no doubt. To tell what laws we can 
enact or abolish after the establishment of the single tax, 
is not to prove that the single tax will do it all. 

Mr. George said, in “The Land Question”: 

When a capital of a million dollars comes into competition with 
capitals of thousands of dollars, the smaller capitalists must be 
driven out of the business or destroyed. With great capital nothing 
can compete save great capital. . . . A while ago and anv journeyman 
shoemaker could set up in the business for himself with the savings 
of a few months. But now the operative shoemaker could not in a 
lifetime save enough from his wages to go into business for himself. 
And now that great capital has entered agriculture, it must be with 
the same results. The large farmer, who can buy the latest machin- 
ery at the lowest cash prices and use it to the best advantage, who 


can run a straight furrow for miles, who can make special rates with 
railroad companies. take advantage of the market, and sell in large 
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lots for the least commission, must drive out the small farmer of 
the early American type, just as the shoe factory has driven out 
fhe journeyman shoemaker. 


(4) Concerning bonds: these are constantly increasing 
our public interest-bearing debts, and bonds cannot be paid 
and their interest stopped till they are due. Many single- 
taxers have a happy faith that economic rent would yield 
so bountiful a revenue that we could immediately do won- 
derful things with it. But one of the prominent single-tax 
writers and speakers told me, a year or so ago, that he 
thought the rent of land would shrink so much with the 
application of the single tax that there would never be more 
than enough for an economical administration of the gov- 
ernment. 

(5) If Mrs. Brokaw will look again she will see that I did 
not “ignore” Mrs. Robinson’s three points, but that I tried 
to show how the hampered condition of the now unem- 
ployed when at work on free land in competition with capi- 
talists, and with the cheap labor of foreign countries, would 
make them poor buyers of factory wares, and that most of 
these wares could be more cheaply imported from countries 
of cheap labor than made here; so that the starting of fac- 
tories and the expected perpetual motion of the single tax 
might fail, after all. Miss Gay said at the beginning of this 
discussion that all depends on the prosperity of those work- 
ing at the margin of cultivation, and referred us to Mr. 
George’s chapter on wages. In “The Story of My Dictator- 
ship” the question is begged throughout by the constant 
assumption that the application of the single tax almost 
immediately gives the farmers plenty of money to spend, 
greatly stimulating all other industries. This I still doubt, 
the more as I see farmers in this vicinity, in August, leaving 
delicious green peas and green corn and string beans unhar- 
vésted because the bounty of the crop has made ‘the price 
so low that they cannot pay even the labor offering itself 
at fifty cents a day. Scarcity last year made potatoes very 
dear. Now, before the cheapest “digging time,” farmers 
are getting only fifteen or eighteen cents a bushel. 

Can it be imagined that the holder of vacant land would 
immediately begin to build or otherwise improve his lots 
because of increased taxation, if he could not see profit in so 
doing? That would depend upon the present number of 
vacant houses and on the profitable demand for factories, 
stores, and dwellings. From the windows of my suburban 
home, I can see three pretty cottages sorrowfully abandoned 
by the young couples who built thém for permanent homes, 
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as the demands of competitive business made it necessary 
for the men to live elsewhere and the separation of families 
grew intolerable. And in the two large cities near, vacant 
stores and offices are a frequent sad spectacle. Even if a 
boom in building should immediately follow the adoption 
of the single tax, it could not continue indefinitely. 

(6) We set out with the question, “Is the single tax 
enough to solve the labor question?’—which Miss Gay as- 
serts and Miss Chapman reiterates, but which Mrs. Brokaw 
and others prudently fail to affirm. As for myself Iam more 
sure than ever that our equal right to the use of the earth 
(which includes the equal sharing of economic rent) is sim- 
ply a necessary part of the full solution. I did not mean 
tu set this question aside in suggesting the inevitable choice 
between industrial self-government and a plutoeratic oli- 
garchy. Mrs. Brokaw says the question is “whether -we 
shall have equal or unequal freedom.” The former, by all 
means, say L So let us all try unitedly, in the great strug- 
gle before us, to free ourselves not only froin the power of 
land-grabbers, but also from the power of the money-grab- 
bers, a well-entrenched class who mean to issue and man- 
ipulate our currency, with power to corner any metal or 
commodity money, and to fatten by the repeated issues of 
unnecessary interest-bearing bonds. Our equal freedom is 
impossible with a monopolized telegraph to control our 
communication, and with railroads run for private gain. 
Reforms here, and more also, are necessary to our equal 
freedom. It seems to me decidedly like “making a pre- 
gremme for Providence” to insist that the single tax must 
be accomplished first in order of time. 

Equal freedom means a great deal, and the quotation 
from Mr. George, given above and italicized by me, applies 
again right here: “With great capital nothing can compete 
sare great capital.” Full economic equality is the desidera- 
tum. Nowhere short of this is there equal freedom. 

As soon as I saw our August papers in print, I noticed 
that the quotation from Huxley which I added at the last 
moment does not apply to Miss Chapman’s remarks. on 
nature’s part in our economic salvation. She was thinking 
not of what is called the “cosmic process” (the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest), but of that beanu- 
tiful power of self-healing which Nature displays when she 
has a fair chance. I too admire and reverence that power. 
But I cannot agree with Miss Chapman that in our present 
complex civilization the mere shifting of taxation from 
everything else to economic rent “will guarantee a just 
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equality of opportunity to all men,” and that all else may be 
lett to “God and Nature.” 

The gathering of the single tax and its application to 
public uses are artificial processes. How much depends 
upon the use made of that public revenue! “God and Na- 
ture” would demand the exercise of human judgment, and 
could not be displeased by any organization of our indus- 
trial forces which would enable every one of us—including 
our weak and suffering and long-defrauded brothers and 
sisters—to reap the full benefits of all that the progress of 
civilization has brought us, and give equal freedom to all 
for the use and enjoyment of life’s best gifts—equal oppor- 
tunity to grow and learn, and do and enjoy. 

F. E. RB. 








A UNIVERSAL RATIO—A SILVER BILL TO 
SUIT BOTH PARTIES. 


BY ROBERT STEIN. 


U. 8S. SENATE, WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21, 1895. 


Mr. Stein’s article on the Kanitz free silver bill is an admirable pre- 
sentation of the present situation. How is it possible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the fall in the price of silver is caused by its demonetization, 
and that the price will be restored by remonetization ? It cannot, per- 
haps should not, be done at a bound, but by some gradual though sure 
process. Why, then, should not the United States pass the Kanitz free 
silver bill, declaring its determination to open its mints again to free 
coinage, at the French ratio of 154 to 1, when enough nations have 
acceded to make success certain ? I see no objection. 


W. E. CHANDLER. 


BRowN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. I., Aug. 27, 1895. 

You have done a useful piece of work in publishing a “ uniform ratio 

bill”’ for circulation in our country. I hope some such bill will pass 

Congress. Unity of ratio is all-important, and you do well to emphasize 

it. I hope you are right in saying that the President of the United 
States would sign such a bill, and I dare say you are. 

E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
President Brown University. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, Aug. 29, 1895. 


While I would not have it understood that I advocate the ratio of 154 
to 1,1 donot think there can be a question that you are right as between 
154 to 1 and 16 to 1 for the United States. Of course 16 to 1 would be 
perfectly inoperative in America if 154 were in force in Europe; or 
rather, as you point out, it would be operative in the sense that you 
would be drained of silver and France of gold. The French are far too 
shrewd to go into any arrangement of such a kind; and the effect of 
your adopting 16 to 1 would be, in my opinion, to effectually stop 


international bimetallism. 
H, X. FoxweE Lt, 


Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge University. 
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SANTA FE, NEw MExico, Sept. 2, 1895. 

I think the plan proposed in your article is probably the best of any 
that can be accomplished at this time, and it would certainly be a very 
great step forward if such a bill could be passed and signed. I think 
that all who have given attention to the subject will agree that the ratio 
of 154 to 1 is the proper one, and probably the only one on which we 
can secure the concurrence of France and the other Latin Union coun- 
tries, and I am very glad to see that point so clearly brought out in 
your article. We advocate 16 to 1 because that is simply a restoration 
and not a novelty, and therefore avoids some argument; but of course 
everyone favoring 16 to 1 will be glad to have the ratio made 154 to 1, 
and [ think all understand that if there is international action, it should 
be on that basis. I am heartily in favor of ‘‘ independent action ’’ by 
our government; but of course I know it would be a great advantage if 
we can have the coédperation of others; and besides, a great many would 
support a bill like yours, who would not favor independent action. 


L. BRADFORD PRINCE, LL. D., 
Ex-Governor of New Mexico. 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, PARIS, FRANCE, Sept. 11, 1895. 

I do not believe that the solution of the problem of the establishment 
of international bimetallism can at present be brought about by a con- 
ference similar to those that have been held in the past. In this respect 
I share the views recently set forth by Mr. Balfour. The governments 
will have to arrive at a previous understanding on the points under dis- 
cussion before such a conference assembles. The governments them- 
selves will not take this step unless their parliaments compel them. It 
is the duty of bimetallists in the various nations to labor for this end. 


The proper common ratio is that which imposes no serious sacrifices 
on anybody. You show very clearly that the ratio of 154 to 1 is the 
only one which really fulfils this condition, and you will render a signal 
service to the general cause of justice, by the reéstablishment of mon- 
etary peace among men, if you succeed in causing the ratio of 154 to 1 to 
be adopted by the United States. 

I am convinced that if in 1834, when your great republic modified its 
monetary law, changing from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1, you had adopted 154 to 
1, the ratio prevailing in France, all the monetary crises which have 
been ruining us all during the past twenty years would have been 
avoided; because I am firmly convinced that if in 1873 a monetary union 
had been in existence for nearly forty years between France and the 
United States, on the common basis of the ratio of 154 to 1, these two 
great republics might have remained indifferent to the monetary policy 
of Germany, and might have continued, by their powerful union, to as- 
sure to the world the benefits of a stable standard of value. 

There is no objection whatever to the separate adoption by the re- 
spective parliaments of France, Germany, England and the United States 
of a law declaring, in substance, that their citizens are authorized to 
pay their taxes either with a fixed weight of gold or with a weight of 
silver 154 times as great; with an additional clause stating that this law 
shall become operative only when the government of France, Germany, 
England, and the United States shall have agreed on a common date for 
its promulgation. 

I for my part am willing to labor for this end, and I was glad to 
learn at a recent visit to the German Bimetallic League that several of 
its most prominent leaders share this view. 
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The German bimetallists are to-day agreed with the French bimetal- 
lists not only on all questions of principle but also on the question of 
the only ratio that can be adopted, and we all hold, like you, that the 
adoption of this same ratio 154 to 1 by the United States will remove one 
of the greatest difficulties in the way of the realization of the measure 
which will be most fruitful in the uplifting of the prosperity of agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce of the civilized world, ruined by the 
blind adoption of the single gold standard. 


Ep. FouGEIROL, député de V Ardeche, 
Vice-President of the French Bimetallic League. 


CoopHAM, KILMARNOCK, N. B., Sept. 12, 1895. 

I think very well of the 
“Kanitz silver bill,’ and 
the pamphlet I consider an 
excellent one. It expresses 
exactly what we English 
bimetallists feel, viz., what 
a pity it is that the bimetal- 
lists in the States, who are 
all international bimetal- 
lists, and form the great 
majority of the nation, 
shoulda be fighting amongst 
themseives instead of join- 
ing us here in forwarding an 
international agreement. If 
the bill you propose could 
be passed, it would help us 
immensely here, and would, 
I feel sure, have an effect in 
Europe. 

Sir W. H. HouLpswortna, 

> 


Member of the English 
Gold and Silver Com- 
mission in 1888. 


MUNCHEN-GLADBACH, 
GERMANY, 
Sept. 29, 1895. 

When the solution of the 
silver question by the inter- 
national way is at last set in 
motion, silver will of itself 
solve the main question, that of the ratio, and 154 to 1 will no longer 
appear as a phantom even to the most faint-hearted bimetallist. I 
adhere unflinchingly to the conviction that the former ratio of values 
between gold and silver must be restored; all agreements on any other 
ratio would be half measures. We ought not to be afraid to go to the 
root of the evil before it is too late. 


Orro WULFING, 
Member of the German Silver Commission. 


)SIR W. H. HOULDSWORTH, M.P. 
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BERLIN, Oct. 5, 1895. 


If the bill proposed by you is introduced and passed in Washington, it 
will be a very great help to the endeavors of bimetallists in Europe, and 
it may be hoped that it will be the way in which bimetallism will be at- 
tained. So far as I know the attitude of the leading bimetallists, sim- 
ilar bills would promptly be introduced in the Reichstag and in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and would in all probability be passed in both coun- 
tries. My friend, Herr Von Kardorff, has long recommended such 
action. The adoption of such laws of identical tenor by the three great 
states would have a decided effect in favor of bimetallism in England. 
The English voters would then finally solve the question. 

Your project of such a 
a ew bill recommends itself for 
the further reason that the 
battle of the standards in 
the United States is system- 
atically misrepresented by 
the European gold press. 
The gold press endeavors to 
deceive public opinion in 
Europe into the belief that 
the free coinage party in the 
United States corresponds 
to the European bimetal- 
lists, while its opponets are 
adherents of the goid stand- 
ard in the European sense, 
that is to say, opponents of 
the international double 
standard. In reality every 
bimetallist, that is to say, 
every adherent of the inter- 
national double standard, is 
bound to oppose the free 
coinage of silver by any 
single country, because the 
object, namely the stability 
of the ratio of values be- 
tween silver and gold, can 
only be reached if several 
great states adopt the same 
double standard. Now that 
the gold production has 
increased so enormously, 
there is an increased possi- 
bility that the United States may be able alone to maintain 1:16, but 
only so long as the gold plethora continues, which will not be long. 
A permanently stable ratio of values, a really healthy monetary system 
can only be secured through an international double standard, which 
will probably be rendered impossible, for a measurable period, by the 
victory of the free coinage party of the United States. 





DR, OTTO ARENDT. 


Dr. Otto ARENDT, 


Member of the Prussian House of Deputies, 
and of the German Silver Commission. 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Oct. 19, 1895. 

I quite endorse your re- 
marks on the Lodge-Reed 
policy of a “Tariff cum 
Silver” union, with say 
France and Germany — that 
is to say, cutting tariffs in 
favor of those nations which 
keep open mints. I do not 
see why the Republican 
Party has not before this 
harmonized on these lines; 
it is a policy which the 
Democrats would have to 
accept, or disrupt their 
South. 

MORETON FREWEN. 





DENVER, COL., 
Oct. 31, 1895. 

If we ever secure an in- 
ternational agreement to use 
silver, it will be at the ratio 
of 154 to 1. It_is folly to 
talk of a ratio correspond- 
ing to the commercial ratio 
now existing between gold 
and silver. France will not 
consent to a change, and if 
we secure independent ac- 
tion on the part of our government, it ought to be at the French ratio. 
I am glad to hear that Laveleye’s book, ‘‘ Money and International 
Bimetallism,” has been translated. It is an admirable work. 


H. M. TELLER. 


SENATOR H. M. TELLER, 
OF COLORADO. 


A recent cartoon in Judge represents Messrs. Reed, 
McKinley, and Harrison sitting, corporeally, on a fence, 
while on one side stands Senator Sherman, holding a tablet 
inscribed “Gold the only standard,” and on the other side 
Senator Jones, displaying a sign “Free Silver,” each beckon- 
ing to the fence-bestriders and addressing to them this 
appeal, “Oh, come off!” 

One who got his first notion of the silver controversy from 
that cartoon would probably draw this inference: There 
are in the United States two irreconcilable parties, the gold 
party and the silver party, each of sufficient strength to 
cause public men to hesitate to incur its antagonism. The 
same conclusion would be reached by reading many of the 
current newspapers. He who has settled down in that 
belief will find his mental equilibrium rudely shaken when 
he learns that Senator Sherman, generally supposed to be 
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the leader of the ultra gold men, was one of the signers of 
the telegram to the bimetallist meeting at the Mansion 
House, London, in 1894, expressing the belief that the free 
coinage of gold and silver by international agreement 
would be a blessing. Similarly, one who has contracted 
the notion that Senator Jones is an enemy to gold will be 
disappointed if he tries to discover in the senator’s pub- 
lished speeches a single phrase indicating that he desires 
the disuse or diminished use of gold. 

If, then, both parties mean practically the same thing, 
is it not rather painful to hear such titles as “robber blood- 
sucker, plutocrat,” hurled from one camp at the other, to 
be met by such missiles “as fanatic, crank, hayseed”? 

Assuming that the professions of both parties are sincere 
{and it would be a sad day on which we had to admit 
that the majority of our public men are pretenders), the 
terms “gold men” and “silver men” are seen to be inappro- 
priate. They ought to be replaced by the terms “interna- 
tional bimetallists” and “independent bimetallists.” Even 
these terms lay too great stress on the difference between 
them, since both parties desire international bimetallism. 

The attitude of the international bimetallists is well 
defined by the telegram just mentioned: 

We desire to express our cordial sympathy with the movement to pro- 
mote the restoration of silver by international agreement, in aid of 
which we understand a meeting is to be held to-morrow, under your 
Lordship’s presidency. We believe that the free coinage of both gold 
and silver by international agreement at a fixed ratio would secure to 
mankind the blessings of a sufficient volume of metallic money, and, what 
is hardly less important, would secure to the world of trade immunity 
from violent exchange fluctuations. (Signed) John Sherman, William 
B. Allison, D. W. Voorhees, H. C. Lodge, G. F. Hoar, N. W. Aldrich, 


D. B. Hill, E. Murphy, C. S. Brice, O. H. Platt, A. P. Gorman, W. P. 
Frye, C. K. Davis, S. M. Cullom, J. M. Cary. 


If this means anything, it means this: The only sound 
money is bimetallic money. 

What that party does not want is perhaps best set forth 
in the following lines written by Gen. Francis A. Walker: 

The only bimetallism which would satisfy me would be free coinage 
of silver at a given ratio, by agreement between a certain number of im- 
portant commercial nations. Until we can get this, lam opposed toany 


devices for increasing the use of silver, here or there, and to any tin- 
kering whatsoever with the subject. 


The attitude of the independent bimetallists is set forth 
in “Coin’s Financial School”: 


Free coinage by the United States will at once establish a parity 
between the two metals. Any nation that is big enough to take all the 
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silver in the world, and give 
back merchandise and pro- 
ducts in payment for it will 
at once establish the parity 
between it and gold.... 
But we alone would not have 
to maintain it. We know 
now that Mexico, South and 
Central America, the Asiatic 
governments and _ France 
would be with us from the 
start. 
What that party 
does not want is set 
forth in the same book, 
in a passage which at 
the same time calls in 
question the sincerity 
of the opposite party: 
The money lenders of the 
United States, who own 
substantially all of our 
money, have a selfish in- 
terest in maintaining the 
gold standard. ... They 
believe that if the gold 
standard can survive for a 
few years longer, the people COUNT VON KANITZ. 
will get used to it — get used MEMBER OF THE GERMAN REICHSTAG, 
to their poverty—and quietly AUTHOR OF THE KANITZ SILVER BILL. 
submit. To that end they 
organize international bimetallic committees and say, ‘‘ Wait on Eng- 
land; she will be forced to give us bimetallism.’’ Vain hope! 


Thus we have the curious spectacle of two great parties, 
with identical aim, yet working with might and main 
against each other. 

What the ultimate outcome of the struggle will be, even 
Mr. Harvey, the author of “Coin’s Financial School,” de- 
clares himself unable to foresee. That the free-silver agi- 
tation will soon die out is not probable, seeing that it has 
steadily gained in strength during the last fifteen years. 
But inasmuch as the distress for which free silver is said to 
be the only remedy is affirmed to be so acute as to demand 
immediate action, it is well to inquire how soon a free-silver 
bill may become a law. It certainly cannot be before 
March 4, 1897. Nor will the most sanguine free silver 
mar be ready to affirm that its immediate passage after 
that date is assured. 

It cannot be doubted, therefore, that the independent free 
coinage party would be glad to see other measures adopted, 
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in this country or elsewhere, tending to hasten the advent of 
universal free coinage. On the other hand, it is natural to 
suppose that the international bimetallists cannot bul 
chafe under the charge of insincerity cast on them by the 
other party, and must therefore be desirous of showing by 
works the faith that is within them; in fact, since they 
deny the efficacy of independent free coinage, it behooves 
them to propose other measures and try to prove that these 
will be efficient in securing what this party regards as the 
only practicable solution—international free coinage. See- 
ing how closely identical are the aims of both parties, it 
would seem strange if no measure could be devised, apt to 
satisfy both. Evidently, such a measure would be carried 
with hardly a dissenting vote. 

The most obvious measure would be another monetary 
conference. Such a conference may still be called by 
Germany. The recent Conservative victory in England 
renders this more probable, and at the same time is a 
guarantee that England’s attitude will not be as uncom- 
promising as formerly. Even if Germany does not tender 
such an invitation, there seems to be no good reason why 
the United Seats should not do so a third time. It is 

0 impossible to imagine 
that the German gov- 
ernment would this 
time send none but 
gold monometallists to 
such a conference, thus 
tramplingon the wishes 
of its best suporters, 
the German farmers, 
who within the last 
two years have be- 
come a unit in favor 
of bimetallism. 

But supposing that 
it is impossible to co- 
operate with foreign 
governments, it may 
still be possible to co- 
operate with foreign 
bimetallists. One of the 
greatest obstacles that 
bimetallists in every 
country have to con- 
tend with is the un- 
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certain attitude of 
other countries. A 
notable instance of 
this appeared in the 
German Silver Com- 
mission of 1894. It is 
generally assumed as 
a matter of course that 
France is ready at any 
moment to join an in- 
ternational free coin- 
age union. Yet Dr. 
Bamberger did not 
think it absurd to 
maintain that the co- 
operation of France is 
by no means a cer- 
tainty, and in support 
of his view brought 
forward several argu- 
ments which certainly 
deserve notice. Thus, 
if we recognize that 
the cause of free coin- 
age in our country M. E. FOUGEIROL, , 
is promoted by the MEMBER OF THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, 
efforts of foreign bi- VICE-PRESIDENT OF — 2 we BIMETALLIC 
LEAGUE, 
metallists, it would 
seem to be obviously to our interest to aid their endeavors 
by removing, so far as possible, all stumbling blocks out of 
their way. The first requisite to that end will be to define 
the attitude of our government in such terms as to silence 
all doubts on that score. This will be the best possible 
preparation that we can make for a monetary conference. 
An endeavor will now be made to show that this purpose 
will be accomplished by a bili, introduced by Count Von 
Kanitz in the German Reichstag and afterward submitted 
to the German Silver Commission of 1894. In essence that 
bill provides for the eventual unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver at the ratio of 1:15}, the coinage of silver to be 
gratuitous, that of gold to be subject to a coinage duty. 
The law is to become operative only “when other great 
states shall have adopted the free coinage of silver.” 
In this form of the bill three points may be criticised. 
First, in the opinion of Emilé de Laveleye, bimetallism is not 
quite perfect unless the coinage of both metals be gratu- 
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itous. Second, it might be better to enumerate the coun- 
tries whose analogous action is desired. Third, even a 
temporary limitation of coinage, such as that contemplated 
in the German bill, must vitiate the action of bimetallism. 
Amended in these respects the bill might be introduced in 
Congress in the following form: 

An Act to introduce the free and gratuitous coinage of gold and silver at 

the ratio of 1:154. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled: 


Section 1. That any person may bring to any United States mint 
gold and silver bullion not less in value than fifty dollars, and have the 
same coined, free of charge, the gold into the usual coins of the present 
legal weight and fineness, the silver into dollars, each dollar containing 
399.9 grains of standard silver; or to receive in exchange certificates 
stating the value of the standard coin metal deposited, but not specify- 
ing whether it was gold or silver; that these certificates shall be re- 
deemable on demand, either in gold or silver at the option of the treas- 
ury; and that the said coins and certificates shall be legal tender for 
all debts public and private. 


Sec. 2. That the existing silver dollars of the United States shall be 
retired, and, if recoined, shall be made into dollars in accordance with 
Section 1. 


Sec. 8. That this law shall become operative only when England, 
France, and Germany shall have adopted similar laws providing for the 
unlimited purchase of gold and silver bullion under such provisions 
that the purchasing price and the unlimited paying power of the two 
metals shall be as 154 to 1. 


The bill will probably have to contain a number of details 
which need not be specified here. Only the four great 
commercial nations are named, because their action will 
suffice. Evidently, similar action by other nations will be 
highly desirable.. 

In discussing this bill, it will not be necessary to express 
an opinion on the merits either of the “sound money” 
doctrine or of the independent free silver doctrine, nor 
even of monometallism or bimetallism. Inasmuch as both 
parties in the United States profess to desire international 
bimetallism, all that will be attempted will be to show that 
this bill ought to satisfy both parties. Believing this to be 
its most commendable feature, the writer would deem it 
particularly fortunate if the bill were to become known as 
“The Reconciliation Bill.” 

Let us first try to imagine what will be the consequences 
if this bill becomes a law. 
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In all probability sil- 
ver will at once go up 
several pence. It was 
the general opinion in 
the German _§ Silver 
Commission that the 
mere preparations for 
international bimetal- 
lism would drive silver 
upward with lightning 
rapidity. It is natural 
to suppose that France 
will hasten to pass a 
similar law, since its 
object is to make the 
French system univer- 
sal and save France 
from loss—in fact, the 
French government 
was merely authorized 
in 1876 to suspend free 
coinage—and again sil- 
ver will go up a few 
pence. Thereupon the [ et 
German _ bimetallists, Dene a ee 
elated at the SUCCESS GEHEIMER samaiaines. Gatuaiion OF GEOLOGY 
of their own law in AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG, 
foreignlands, will unite | ™=MBER oF THE GERMAN SILVER COMMISSION. 
on this one measure 
and carry it triumphantly; and again silver will climb up 
a few pence, probably beyond 38, at which England closed 
the Indian mints. England will then gladly reopen these 
mints, and more pence will be added to the silver price. 
Next the other countries of the Latin Union, as well as 
Austria-Hungary, Holland, Spain, Mexico, Central and 
South America, perhaps even Russia, will pass similar laws. 
Meantime, various countries, seeing which way the wind 
blows, will hasten to buy silver while it is yet cheap; Ger- 
many among others will probably be wise enough to buy 
sufficient silver at 31 pence so that when it rises to 603 
pence she may make up and more than make up for the 
loss of 96,000,000 marks which she suffered through her 
silver sales. Private individuals, too, will hasten to pur- 
chase silver before it rises to par. From all these causes 
combined, the price of silver will presently be back to 60% 
pence; and then England will have no reason whatever for 
remaining outside the bimetallic union. 
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Of course it is not to be expected that everything will 
come off smoothly according to programme. But it would 
be difficult to imagine an alteration in circumstances that 
might not be met by an alteration in plan. 

This bill ought to be particularly welcome to the free 
silver men, becadse it will afford to them an opportunity of 
scoring an immediate practical success and not interfere in 
the least with a free coinage bill that may be introduced 
later on. Agitation is comparatively easy when you can 
say: To-morrow the battle will be fought and the victory be 
ours! Enthusiasm is apt to be dampened when the cry is: 
To arms! To arms! Let us fight and conquer two years 
from now! The present bill, if supported by all the free 
silver men, is practically sure of passing through Congress, 
and of receiving President Cleveland’s signature. If it leads to 
similar action in France and a few other states, it is plain 
that free coinage by the United States would become far 
less risky and therefore its adoption by Congress more 
probable. In this way this bill will serve as a stepping- 
stone from which the advance to free silver may more easily 
be made in 1897; a trophy which the free-silver leaders may 
exhibit to their followers to reanimate their courage—an 
important matter at this moment, after so many years of 
arduous struggle without the slightest practical result. 

It is well known that the ratio of 1:16 is advocated by 
the free silver men for the sole reason that it simply implies 
the maintenance of the old silver dollar, and may therefore 
be expected to arouse less opposition. They have repeat- 
edly declared that 1:15} will be equally welcome to them. 
This declaration is repeated in “Coin’s Financial School.” 
Moreover the United States government, by giving its ad- 
hesion to the project of a Bimetallic Union submitted to it 
by the French government in 1881, expressly declared its 
willingness to adopt the ratio of 1:15}. 

Nay, more; the change of ratio is a necessary prerequisite 
to free coinage. Even Mr. Harvey, while maintaining that 
the United States alone can establish the parity between 
gold and silver, expresses the conviction that “France would 
be with us from the start,” and it may not be unfair to 
assume that in this case “the wish was father to the 
thought.” But if we count on the codperation of France, 
it will be well for us to have a distinct idea of what we 
expect France to do. Is she to resume free coinage at 1:15} 
or is she to adopt our ratio of 1:16? Let us see what 
either alternative implies. 

If France has free coinage at 1:154, while the United 
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States has it at 1:16 
(1:15°°/,,) ,the mints of 
the two countries will 
give me the same 
amount of money for 
1,000 pounds of gold; 
but if I bring 1,000 
pounds of silver (pure), 
the United States mint 
will give me $15,515.15, 
while the French mint 
will give me $16,004, 
so that in taking 
silver to the French 
mint I can make a 
profit of $488.85, or 
3.15 per cent. This 
profit after deduct- 
ing cost of _ ship- 
ment, insurance, and 
loss of interest, will 
still be sufficient to 
cause every holder of 
silver to send it to 
France rather than to 


— B14, LEUSCHNER 
the United States. GEHEIMER OBER-BERGRATH, 


At the same _ time. MEMBER OF THE GERMAN REICHSTAG, AND 
gold will tend to flow OF THE GERMAN SILVER COMMISSION. 

to the United States, 

where it is valued higher than in France, so that a 
time will come when the United States will be de- 
prived of all her silver and France of all her gold. If 
France adopts the United States ratio of 1:16, she will 
have to recoin her $492,000,000 in silver, involving a loss 
to her treasury of $15,000,000. On the contrary if the United 
States recoins her $625,300,000 in silver at 1:153, she will 
gain $20,000,000—sufficient to establish a department of 
public roads at Washington and maintain it for forty years 
with an appropriation of half a million a year. 

But the matter does not concern France alone. The 
table on pages 44-45 of the report of the director of the 
mint, shows that the ratio of 1:15} is practically universal, 
the United States and Mexico forming the only notable 
exceptions. If free coinage is made universal, it is evident, 
from what has just been said, that the same ratio must be 
adopted everywhere. If we insist on our ratio of 1:16, we 
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shall have to persuade all the other countries not only to 
overturn their monetary systems, but also to do so at a loss, 
in recoining their silver. The degree of alacrity with which 
they will allow themselves to be thus persuaded may be 
guessed by observing their desperate and often fruitless 
struggles to escape a deficit. On the other hand, if we 
recoin our silver at 1:153, and thus consent to make a profit 
of $20,000,000, we shall only have to persuade the other 
countries to allow their coinage systems to remain as they 
are. In brief: if the United States ratio be adopted, we 
shall gain nothing and nearly every other country will lose; 
if the European ratio be adopted, no country will lose, and 
we (and Mexico) will gain. Is it possible to imagine that 
one can be a friend of silver and yet insist on 1:16? 

This state of the case is clearly set forth by Emile de 
Laveleye in “La Monnaie et le Bimétallisme International” 
(Paris: Felix Alcan, 1891). In chapter 43, to show that 
France cannot alone resume free coinage, he points out 
that such resumption would cause France to be flooded with 
all the loose silver of the neighboring states. He then 
continues: 


But there is another obstacle, which is absolute. 

In the United States, silver is coined at 1:16. If they adopted free 
coinage of the two metals at 1:154, it is evident that all their silver — 
$625,300,000 — would flow to the mint, to be recoined into new dollars, 
since 154 ounces would procure the same paying power that 16 ounces 
did before; thus the net profit would be half an ounce on 16. 

If the mint at Paris was thrown open to silver on the basis of the old 
ratio, the same operation would ensue; it would be somewhat less 
profitable, because the expense would be greater; but yet the profit 
would still suffice, and thus all the white metal of the United States, 
coming to be coined in France, would take thence a corresponding 
quantity of gold through the operations of arbitrage, independent of the 
action of the commercial exchange. As was shown very clearly by Mr. 
Cernuschi, when two bimetallic systems exist at the same time in two 
countries with different ratios, each of the precious metals, gold or sil- 
ver, will flow to the country which assigns to it the highest paying 
power. -Thus in 1792 the United States adopted bimetallism with the 
ratio of 1:15, while in France the ratio was 1:154. As gold in France 
had 154 times the paying power of silver, while in the United States it 
had only 15 times the paying power of silver, gold flowed away from 
America to be coined at Paris. In 1834, the United States, in order to 
attract gold, adopted the ratio of 1:16. Immediately the movement was 
reversed. As the purchasing power of silver in the United States was 
16 times less than that of gold, while in France it was 154 times less, 
silver flowed out of America. On the other hand, gold, having now 
acquired in the United States a purchasing power 16 times that of silver, 
instead of 154 times in France, sought New York. 

Up to 1870, French bimetallism was able, without wavering, to resist 
the withdrawal now of gold, now of silver, by the bimetallism of the 
United States, because that country up to 1880 had only a very limited 
metallic circulation compared to that of France, and because during the 
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civil war the paper money drove both the precious metals out of the 
country at the same time. 

From the organization of the United States Mint down to 1872, only 
$8,045,838 were coined in silver,* which, imported into France little by 
little, to be there coined, could not exercise any perceptible influence 
on French bimetallism. But this is no longer the case. The United 
States already possesses a considerable stock of coin, and it increases 
more rapidly than in any other state, because the silver purchases under 
the Bland law and under the newsilver law regularly add a considerable 
quantity of silver to the gold coined each year. 

Hence France will never be able to resume the free coinage of the two 
metals, either by herself or by agreement with other states, unless the 
United States adopts the ratio of 1:154 or France adopts the ratio of 1:16. 

Since France would lose in adopting 1:16, while the United States 
would gain by adopting 1:154, the latter ratio would necessarily be 
chosen. 

Other forcible passages of similar tenor must regretfully 
be left unquoted. In these the famous Belgian economist 
shows that free coinage by the United States at 1:16 would 
be a grievous blow to international bimetallism, and, first 
and foremost, would render the coéperation of France im- 
possible; and what doth it profit us to gain all Asia and 
South America if we lose France? Whatever may be the 
immediate effect of the adoption of 1:16, it certainly cannot 
produce the much-desired condition of stability and inter- 
national equilibrium, and thus the change of ratio will 
eventually have to be made. Then why not make it now 
so as to put an end to the trouble? 

Under these circumstances the death of Dana Horton, 
at the very moment when his great authority might have 
been exerted to the best effect, is a national, nay, inter- 
national, calamity. The lifelong endeavor of this eminent 
economist, whom Professor Foxwell calls the greatest of all 
modern writers on money, was to bring about international 
unity of ratio. It is hoped that, as a slight mark of rec- 
ognition of his services, Congress will promptly issue a new 
edition of his report of the Conference of 1878, a mine of 
information constantly quoted by European economists. 
“Three separate times,” he tells us, “one might say, the 
world has stumbled upon the treasure of unity of ratio, yet 
has never recognized it or possessed itself of it. England 
had the opportunity in 1717; France in 1785 and 1803; the 
United States between 1834 and 1837.” He shows that the 
purpose of all changes of ratio in the past was to prevent 





* Silver coinage in the United States from April 2, 1792, to June 30, 1872: 
One-dollar pieces . ° " ° 2 " . ° 3 $8,045,838 
Half-dollar pieces J ° ° ‘ ‘ . i ° - 199,630,871 
Quarter-dollar pieces . - . . ‘ ; ; i 87,536,274 


$295,212,983 
as the same time a large amount of foreign silver was in circulation in the United 
tates. 
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the outflow of one or the other metal, but that those whv 
made the change invariably jumped out of the frying-pan 
into the fire by overrating the metal previously underrated. 
This necessarily implied the underrating of the other metal 
and immediately caused its outflow. Had England, when 
she changed her ratio in 1717, ‘ollowed Sir Isaac Newton’s 
advice and assigned to the two metals the same relative 
value that they had in France, there would have been no 
further inducement to export either. May it not be hoped 
that now, after one hundred and seventy-eight years, the 
world has grown wiser, and will not continue the monetary 
vendetta by keeping up the difference in ratio? 

Let it be understood that nothing that has here been said 
is intended as an argument against independent free coinage 
by the United States. That movement could not have 
gained the adherence of half the United States if it was a 
mere “craze.” But since, by the admission of the free silver 
men themselves, international bimetallism would greatly 
aid their cause; since it is very doubtful whether an inde- 
pendent free coinage bill can ever be passed; since it is man- 
ifestly impossible for the next two years; since the bill here 
proposed would be the best preparation for a free coinage 
bill; since it does not make us dependent on foreign coun- 
tries any more than they become dependent on us—not 
subordinate but coérdinate—and since we can escape such 
interdependence only by ceasing to trade with foreign 
countries; it ought to be evident that if a single free-silver 
man fails to support the present bill or even opposes it, he 
will simply furnish a brilliant illustration of the saying that 
man is “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

It may be all right to say, “Let us not wait for foreign 
countries”; but that does not warrant the conclusion that 
we must reject the aid which foreign bimetallists offer; 
still less the conclusion that we must so arrange our plans as 
to render foreign coéperation impossible. Rather, if we 
resolve to go ahead alone, let us go ahead in such way as to 
render it as easy as possible for foreign countries to join 
us if they feel so disposed. The German bimetallists, 
among others, have a hard struggle to maintain against 
intrenched prejudice; it is positively disgraceful, nay crimi- 
nal, for American so-called friends of silver to render the 
struggle still harder; and it is not to be wondered at if 
bitter words are heard now and then in Germany in refer- 
ence to America. 

If therefore the free silver men are determined to array 
themselves in 1897 against the gold men and the interna- 
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tional bimetallists alike, it is to be hoped that at any rate 
they will not frustrate the hopes of international free coin- 
age by clamoring for “the dollar of the fathers,” but will 
adopt a dollar that may fit into an international system, 
consisting of 399.9 grains of standard silver, 359.91 grains 
being pure silver; that is to say, 154 times 23.22 grains, the 
weight of the gold in the gold dollar. The suggestion is 
respectfully submitted to Mr. Harvey that in the next edi- 
tion of “Coin’s Financial School” the passage above quoted 
be amended so as to read: “France will be with us from the 
start, if we adopt 1:153.” Even so, free coinage by the 
United States, though no longer a real obstacle to interna- 
tional free coinage, yet by lessening pressure on the English 
and German governments, may render them less disposed 
to take part in measures in behalf of silver. 

But why drive carpet tacks with a sledge hammer? 
Since everybody admits that international free coinage 
is the best solution, why not work for that solution? A 
slight acquaintance with the movement in foreign lands 
will convince anyone that all that is needed is a little 
more coéperation among the bimetallists of all coun- 
tries. When we consider that bimetallist resolutions 
were this year adopted by large majorities by the Ger- 
man Reichstag, the Prussian Upper House, and the Eng- 
lish House of Commons; that the English Gold and Sil- 
ver Commission of 1888, consisting of six gold men and 
six bimetallists, unanimously declared that a fixed ratio 
could be maintained by international agreement under 
any circumstances that may now be foreseen; that two 
ardent bimetallists are now members of the British 
cabinet and another ardent bimetallist has been for 
years director of the Bank of England; that the English 
Bimetallic League numbers among its vice-presidents sixty- 
seven members of Parliament and has a guarantee fund of 
£50,000; that France has repeatedly declared herself ready 
to resume free coinage if other great states do the same; 
that M. Ribot, the minister of finance, on February 2 of 
this year, declared the purpose of his government to be “to 
hasten the solution and assume such an attitude as will en- 
courage the movement of public opinion in neighboring 
countries”—it seems like flying in the face of facts to assert 
that foreign countries are not ready to coédperate with 
us. Above all, when we consider that the idea of a uni- 
form ratio was first suggested by Sir Isaac Newton; 
that Lord Beaconsfield declared that the gold standard was 
not the cause of England’s prosperity but its consequence; 
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that Mr. Goschen, chancellor of the exchequer, declared 
the further extension of the gold standard to be not merely 
a utopia but a pernicious utopia—it seems little less than 
levity to decry England as the great marplot of bimetallism. 
And when under these circumstances a great party in 
America says, “Wait on England; she will give us bimetal- 
lism,” and when this party tries its best to coéperate with 
the foreign bimetallists, it seems truly marvellous that those 
who profess to be the best friends of silver should 
charge that party with duplicity, and thus do all in 
their power to “chide away their friends.” 

The proposed bill will afford to both parties an oppor- 
tunity to prove their sincerity. As it recognizes the ne- 
cessity of international action, it will be most appro- 
priately introduced by an _ international bimetallist; 
and if it is then opposed by the free silver men, the 
charge of duplicity may be very effectually retorted on 
them. The longer the international bimetallists ob- 
serve a passive attitude, merely checking the endeav- 
ors of the free silver men, the more ground will they 
give for the accusation made by their opponents. It is to 
be hoped therefore that they will hasten to champion 
a bill which seems to be in perfect harmony with their 
program. If international action is to be taken, some 
one nation must set the ball relling; and none can do so 
more appropriately than the United States, the largest silver 
producer, whose stock of silver is largest, which has always 
taken the lead in all movements to bring nations closer to- 
gether, and which moreover is to make $20,000,000 by the 
operation. The risk that might be involved in independent 
action is entirely avoided by the clause which renders the 
operation of the law dependent on similar action by other 
countries. The efficiency of that clause is so self-evident 
that after reading it, one turns to the proceedings of the 
German Silver Commission with eager curiosity to see what 
arguments were advanced against it by the gold men. 
The reader who does so, will be astonished to find 
that this clause, which seems to contain the kernel 
of the matter, and to which Mr. Von Kardorff took 
special pains to call attention, was passed by with- 
out a word of comment by the gold men, save four- 
teen lines of invective, which one vainly scans for a trace 
of argument. Will the reader be blamed if he draws the 
inference that that “potential” clause is unassailable? 
On closer examination it will be found to contain the key to 
the whole situation. The stock argument of the gold men 
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is always this: “We do not know what our neighbors are 
willing to do. If we go ahead, we may be left to incur the 
risk alone.” This stronghold of monetallism will be over- 
thrown by the “potential” clause. When each nation says, 
“I am ready to go ahead if you go with me, but I 
will not move a step unless you move too,” no nation 
will be left to bear the burden alone. But the crowning 
beauty of the bill; as Mr. Von Kardorff points'out, is this, 
that it renders an express international agreement unneces- 
sary. Each nation may pass this bill without incurring any 
obligation toward other nations, and if it proves unsuitable, 
each nation may repeal it without consulting the others. Tf, 
however, as seems probable, an express international 
agreement is deemed necessary, this bill will be the best 
preparation for it. When all countries have independently 
signified their willingness to do the same thing, they will find tt 
casy to bind themselves to it jointly. 

Both Soetbeer, the great authority of the gold mono- 
metallists, and the English Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion of 1888, admitted that a fixed ratio between gold 
and silver could be maintained if adopted by the princi- 
pal commercial nations. Soetbeer, however, doubts 
whether such an agreement can be brought about. In 
the German Silver Commission the gold men constantly 
asserted the impossibility of maintaining an interna- 
tional treaty in regard to the money standard. It is 
very much'to be regretted that the proposal repeatedly made 
to make this question the subject of a special discussion, 
was not carried out, for to the uninitiated it might be inter- 
esting to hear the reasons why such a treaty is impossible. 
In discussing its possibility, it is all-important to know 
what it contains. On this subject we are not in the dark. 
Such a treaty, drafted by Mr. Cernuschi, was submitted to 
the Monetary Conference of 1881, and the governments of 
the United States and France declared themselves willing to 
accept it. As this treaty (with the exception, perhaps, of 
the larger part of article V) must necessarily form the basis 
of discussion, it may be well to reprint it here, from the 
Proceedings of the International Monetary Conference of 
1881 (Washington: Goverment Printing Office), page 490: 

Draft of a resolution for an international treaty. 


ARTICLE I. The United States of America, the French Republic, 
etc., form themselves into « Bimetallic Union on the terms and condi- 
tions hereinafter stipulated. 

Art. II. The members of the Union shall admit gold and silver to 
mintage without any limitation of quantity, and shall adopt the ratio of 
1:154 between the weight of pure metal contained in the monetary unit 
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mat, and the weight of pure metal contained in the same unit in 
silver 

Art. III. On condition of this ratio of 154 being always observed, 
each state shall remain free to preserve its monetary types: dollar, franc, 
pound, sterling, mark, or to change them. 

Art. IV. Any person shall be entitled to take any quantity of gold 
or silver, either in ingots or in foreign coins, to the mints of any member 
of the Union for the purpose of getting it back in the shape of coin 
bearing the state mark ; the mintage shall be gratuitous to the public ; 
each member of the Union shall bear the expense of its mintage. 

Art. V. The mints of each state shall be bound to coin the metal 
thus brought by the public as speedily as possible, and at the aforesaid 
ratio of 1 to 154 between gold specie and silver specie; the coin thus 
manufactured shall be delivered to the person who shall have brought 
the metal, or to his assigns; if the person bringing gold or silver requests 
immediate payment of the sum which would accrue to him after the 
interval of mintage, that payment shall be made to him subject to a de- 
duction which shall not exceed two per thousand; the sum shall be 
handed over, at the will of the paying party, in coin, or in notes convert- 
ible at sight into metallic money. 

Art. VI. The gold and silver money shall alike be legal tender to 
any amount in the state which shall have manufactured them. 

ArT. VII. Ineach state the government shall continue to issue, as 
@ monopoly, its small change or tokens; it shall determine their quan- 
tity or quality, and shall fix the amount above which no person shall be 
bound to receive them in payment. 

Art. VIII. The fact of issuing or allowing to be issued, paper money, 
convertible or otherwise, shall not relieve the state issuing it, or allow- 
ing it to be issued, from the above stipulated obligation of keeping its 
mints always open for the free mint=ge of the two metals at the ratio 
of 1 to 154. 

Art. IX. Gold and silver, whether in ingots or in coin, shall be sub- 
ject to no custom duty, either on importation or on exportation. 

Art. X. The reception of silver shall commence at the same date in 
all the mints of the Union. 

Art. XI. The present convention shall remain in force till the 1st 
of January, 1900. If a year before that date notice of its abrogation 
has not been given, it shall of full right be prolonged by tacit renewal 
till the 1st of January 1910, and so on by periods of ten years until such 
notice of abrogation shall have been given a year prior to the expiration 
of the current decennial period; it being however understood that 
notice of abrogation given by states having in Europe less than twenty 
million inhabitants, or subject to the inconvertible paper money system, 
while releasing those states, shall not prevent or interfere with the de- 
cennial tacit renewal of the present Convention between the other mem- 
bers of the Union. 


It will be noticed that this treaty, like the Kanitz free 
coinage bill, expressly adopts 1:154. One of the reasons of 
the passive attitude of the sound-money party in the United 
States seems to be that they are unwilling to commit 
themselves to any definite ratio, saying that that is a matter 
of detail. Theoretically indeed that attitude is perfectly 
correct; so was the attitude of the mule between the two 
haystacks. In practice, however, it blocks the way to any 
positive measure. Suppose that delegates did come to a 
monetary conference uncommitted to any ratio. Would 
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they be in a situation different from that in which we now 
are? Could they use any arguments pro and con, different 
from those used a hundred times? 

The moment that any other ratio than 1:15} is taken into 
consideration, difficulties rise mountain high. On the con- 
trary, 1:15$ will make hardly any change in the present situ- 
ation, beyond enabling the United States to pocket $20,000,- 
000. That ratio actually prevails in the Latin Union and in 
most of the other European states, and all they will have to 
do will be to resume free coinage which they have merely 
suspended. Germany has $110,000,000 in silver thalers at 
1:154, circulating as full legal tender; all she has to do is to 
open her mints to the free coinage of such thalers. England 
would merely have to open her mints to the free coinage of a 
silver piece of four shillings, the legal-tender double florin 
proposed by Mr. Henry Gibbs, director of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Moreover, what argument could be brought forward 
in favor of any other ratio? Of all the chapters of Mr. 
Laveleye’s book, none is more convincing than chapter 56, 
in which he proves that such a thing as a “market price” 
either of gold or silver never existed, and that from the very 
nature of things a market price of a legal-tender coinage 
metal is a contradiction in terms. Above all, can we con- 
sistently with honor think of lowering the ratio and thereby 
making France pay the penalty for the sins of other nations 
—France which has been the best-behaved and most pub- 
lic-spirited nation in this matter, maintaining her perfect 
(or almost perfect) scientific bimetallic system for seventy 
years, with signal benefit to the whole world, and especially 
to England, while other nations were playing those pranks 
which finally forced even reluctant France to suspend free 
coinage? Distinguished monometallists admit that if the 
ratio of 1:154 is reaffirmed now, it can be maintained for 
some time, perhaps ten years; and there are certainly good 
geologic authorities for the belief that it can be maintained 
for any time on which our present plans can possibly have 
a bearing. But should it be found impossible to maintain 
it, say fifteen years from now, let it then be changed by universal 
agreement so that no one shall lose, instead of each nation 
asserting its financial “independence” in the bull-in-a-china- 
shop fashion that they have done hitherto. 

In brief, it is not decent for civilized nations to try to 
maneceuvre, each for itself, to keep out of harm’s way no 
matter what harm may come to the others. The ceaseless 
process of integration has brought us to a point where the 
result desired by all can only be obtained by joint action. 
When everybody in the world has become everybody else’s 
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neighbor; when it takes only seventy days to travel around 
the globe; when international commerce has assumed enor- 
mous proportions; it is preposterous to assume that nations 
can maintain a financial independence which was impossi- 
ble among medieval kingdoms, with their trifling foreign 
commerce. . “I believe,” said Prof. Suess before the German 
Silver Commission, “that statesmanship nowadays has prob- 
lems to deal with for which there are no traditions, and that 
a moment will arrive when the statesmen of the leading 
states could hardly win greater fame than by applying them- 
selyes to those great problems which embrace all mankind, 
and whose solution affects not only the interests of one state 
but those of the whole.” In “The History of Currency,” by 
W. A. Shaw (London), p. 17, the monetary tactics of the 
Middle Ages are thus described: “The wish of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth century ruler was not merely to defend 
his own stock of precious metals from depletion, but.. ,,. 
to attract to himself the stock of his neighbors by whatever 
craft. There was a general struggle for. the coverlid of 
gold, and the methods of that struggle were almost barbaric 
in their rudeness, violence, craft, and dishonorableness.” 
The author evidently expects the reader to infer that com- 
pared to those ancient methods the conduct of modern states 
is a model of dignity. and public spirit. Yet in his very 
description he employs the simile of a coverlid, used by 
Prince Bismarck in 1881 to describe the present condi- 
tion.- Another current term, “the scramble for gold,” was 
invented to describe the tactics of the last twenty-five years. 
Can it be said, then, that we have advanced much beyond 
the Middle Ages? The bimetallists affirm that Sir Isaac 
Newton’s inventioa—a universal ratio—will put an end 
to this unseemly struggle. If any are disposed to deny 
this, it behooves them to propose other measures. Cer- 
tainly, if the further extension of the gold standard is a 
“pernicious utopia,” if the world is to be permanently 
divided into two. groups, one using the “‘more esteemed,” 
the other the “less esteemed” metal, every nation will strive 
to get the more esteemed metal, and thus the disgraceful 
scramble for gold will become perpetual; sore feelings will 
be kept up between nations that ought to march hand in 
hand; and mutual friction will consume a large part of the 
energy that ought to be devoted to the conquest of nature. 

The most distinctive quality of civilized man, because 
essential. to codperation, is forbearance. If we are to 
coéperate, we must each of us study the idiosyncrasies 
of the other, and, when difficulties appear in the way of 
coéperation, ascertain their cause with a view to their re- 
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moval, instead of flying off in a huff. From this point 
of view the proposition that the United States should 
go ahead without regard to other countries is simply a 
return to medieval methods. Far more statesmanlike 
and in keeping with modern ideas is the course adopted 
by the French government, as described by the minister 
of finance, “to assume such an attitude as will encourage 
the movement of public opinion in neighboring countries.” 
Especially is it necessary to study the peculiar situation in 
England. English conservatism, which has preserved that 
country from many calamities, now and then causes a valu- 
able idea to be adopted less quickly than might seem desira- 
ble. If England still clings to her paleolithic system of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, it evidently is not because it is 
to her interest to do so, but simply because the average 
Englishman is infinitely long-suffering. We ought to be 
able to understand this all the better, seeing that we too 
have been unable to shake off that strait-jacket, our absurd 
system of weights and measures, while other nations have 
long ago donned that free and easy garment of French 
invention, the metric system. If England needs scolding, 
that duty belongs not to us but to the English bimetallists; 
and they are performing it with zest. 

“The favorite policy of the city editors,” says Prof. H. 8. 
Foxwell, in an article in the Contemporary Review, December, 
1892, “is the policy of ‘drift.’ Here it is to be feared that 
they have some right to be regarded as representative. 
There is nothing your busy man dislikes so much as to be 
squarely faced by inconvenient facts, which compel him to 
reconsider a familiar course of action, perhaps even to grap- 
ple with an unfamiliar idea. It has been somewhat unfairly 
said that it requires a surgical operation to get a joke into a 
Scotchman; but anyone who has tried both feats will admit 
that this is child’s play compared with the effort required to 
get a new idea into an Englishman. The Englishman re- 
sists ideas a outrance. Hence his general disposition 
toward laissez faire; which, no doubt, has its healthy side, 
but is clearly out of place in the region of currency policy, 
where there is no possibility of escaping the intervention 
of the state.” The period since 1816 having been one of 
vast expansion of England’s commerce and industry 
(though before the gold discoveries in 1848 she was on the 
verge of revolution), the people have grown accustomed to 
regard the gold standard as the cause of their prosperity, 
and some time will elapse before the public mind assimilates 
Lord Beaconsfield’s dictum “that the gold standard is not 
the cause of England’s prosperity, but its consequence.” 
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But in no country is the sense of justice more developed, 
and nowhere is the judgment of the people sounder, when 
once they can be brought to examine a question in earnest. 
No one can read Professor Foxwell’s above-cited article 
(only one out of a great number of masterly bimetallist 
articles with which the foremost English magazines teem) 
without gaining the conviction that England is preparing 
to codperate in carrying out the plan proposed in 1717 by 
her own peerless Newton. 

There is one motive which more than any other ought 
to have weight with Englishmen. It has repeatedly 
been shown that the high tariffs at present imposed by 
nearly all countries are a direct consequence of the at- 
tempt to extend the gold standard. High tariffs neces- 
sarily limit England’s market and thus deprive her of 
incalculable millions. The injury she thus suffers cer- 
tainly far outweighs the advantage, insecure at best, 
which her bondholders derive from the increased value of 
their foreign bonds. Should universal bimetallism be 
adopted, and the life-blood of commerce once more cir- 
culate freely, it is practically certain that the high tariff 
walls, like unhealthy excrescences, will vanish. Eng- 
land’s products will once more find unhampered access 
to every corner of the globe, and the spectre of starvation 
will depart from thousands of English homes. 

At the same time, while removing all obstacles to an 
international understanding, and cherishing the fullest 
confidence in the public spirit of all civilized nations, it 
can do no harm to inquire whether, in case any nation 
should be churlish enough to refuse her codéperation, 
any means may be found to induce her to reconsider the 
question. Three such measures have been suggested. 

First, tariff measures, proposed especially by Senator 
Lodge and Speaker Reed. This suggestion has been re- 
ceived with sneers by certain circles in this country and 
in Europe. Sneers are a poor substitute for argument. 
What is to prevent us from enacting that if any country 
passes a law similar to the one above described, we will 
lower the duties on certain of its imports by such and such 
amount for such and such time? How does this idea differ 
from the reciprocity principle which is the special pride of 
the Republican party, the pet achievement of one of the 
greatest of our latter-day statesmen, Mr. Blaine? If we 
could say to Brazil, “You take our iron free and we'll take 
your coffee free,” why we can’t say to Germany, “You 
take our silver free, and we'll take your sugar free?” 
The motives which prompt the raising and lowering of 
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tariffs are infinite in diversity, and some of them seem to be 
of little moment. Can it be that these are deemed ade- 
quate, while the fostering of our silver industry and the 
establishment of a stable basis of currency shall be deemed 
an inadequate motive for tariff measures? 

Second, why should not some countries protected 
by the Monroe doctrine, especially Mexico, declare that 
until universal bimetallism is adopted, at, the ratio of 1:154 
they will pay the interest on their foreign debt only in 
silver at that ratio? Might not this bring silver at once up 
to par? If it is an injustice to pay in another metal than 
that stipulated, that injustice is merely technical, so 
long as the other metal is thereby brought up to par; 
the real injustice is suffered by the debtor who has to 
pay double the stipulated value. It is a case where “the 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth life’ Was not the 
law made for man and not man for the law? The nation 
that blocks the way to an international agreement, and 
thus condemns the world to financial anarchy, commits 
so heinous an offence against humanity that it may 
justly be considered as an outlaw. 

As a last resort the Uniféd States might adopt independ- 
ent free coinage (of course at 1:154, in order not to create 
gratuitous difficulties). The question would then arise 
whether our debts are gold debts or bimetallic debts. If 
Congress says they are bimetallic debts, or if the treasury 
so interprets them, there would seem to be no doubt that we 
shall instantly have universal bimetallism. If Congress 
leaves the debts undefined, and if the treasury continues 
to regard them as gold debts, we shall probably (though not 
inevitably, and at any rate not very soon) be reduced to 
the silver standard and thus be in the same position as 
Mexico, which, under the administration of President Diaz, 
is said to be advancing more rapidly than we are. Such 
a prospect is certainly not frightful; and he who speaks of 
the silver “craze” merely confesses that he does not possess 
the judicial cast of mind. Our trade relations with gold 
countries would then become subject to the fluctuations of 
the exchange. “Who would suffer thereby?” asks Laveleye. 
“Europe much more than America. Suppose silver dropped 
to 43 pence and the dollar worth only 3 francs 50; one-half 
of our exportations to America would become impossible.” 
Mr. Samuel Montagu, as quoted by Professor Foxwell, 
does not hesitate to say that this loss of the par between 
the two metals “is sufficient to kill all legitimate trad- 
ing by Englishmen with silver countries.” Now who- 
ever reads the reports on the condition of industry in 
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Europe will know that any further contraction of their 
markets will produce widespread disaster. It is prob- 
able therefore, that, as soon as our silver standard was 
completely established, they would come humbly knock- 
ing at our door, inviting us to join an international bi- 
metallic union. Perhaps Professor Suess had this in 
mind when he wrote the closing sentence of his book, 
“The Future of Silver”’:* “The question is no longer 
whether silver will again become full-valued coinage metal 
over the whole earth, but what are to be the calamities 
through which Europe will have to pass before that result 
is attained.” 

But who has an abiding sense of the theorem that 
the shortest distance between two points is a straight 
line; who is trying to collect evidence to substantiate 
the belief that the definition of man as a rational ani- 
mal is increasingly true—such a one would have to re- 
gard it as a grievous disappointment and a disgrace to 
our century if drastic coercive measures like those just 
indicated were found necessary to bring about an interna- 
tional agreement which a calm presentation of arguments, 
seconded by candor, forbearance, and public spirit, on the 
part of all concerned, ought to suffice to effect. Such 
coercive measures ought not-to be adopted hastily, for. by 
arousing bad blood, they might thwart the effect of argu- 
mentative methods. When once the United States has set 
the ball rolling by a positive measure looking toward inter- 
national free coinage, it may confidently be expected that 
other countries will be only too glad to follow, for it is im- 
possible to believe that they can be deaf to the warning 
uttered (in substance) by Professor Suess: “The day will 
come when the commercial and industrial. supremacy will pass 
away from Europe; but it is not to the interest of Europe 
to hasten the coming of that day by forcing silver countries 
to establish, their own industries.” 

Above all let us refrain from irritating England by 
reproaching her with a selfish and cruel policy, disregarding 
the interests of other countries; for that reproach is unde- 
seryed. There is no country where the modern humanita- 
rian spirit is more developed, where the “debrutalization 
of man” has proceeded farther, than in England. It was 
a typical Englishman, Lord Russell, who said (the quotation 
is made from memory) “I will never consent to be reckoned 
‘among those who think that the interests of England 





*A translation of that valuable work was published by the finance committee of 
the — States Senate and will be sent gratis to applicants until the edition is 
exhaus' 
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may be promoted by injustice done in any quarter of 
the globe.” Of another typical Englishman, Mr. Glad- 
stone, it has been said that he would not hesitate a mo- 
ment to ruin England in order to preserve the smallest 
Indian tribe from wrong. If Mr. Gladstone could be 
convinced to-day that bimetallism is better for the world, 
though not for England, can anyone doubt that he would 
at once become its champion? And having leisure now, 
who knows but he may take to reading Archbishop Walsh’s 
pamphlet? 

The objection may be raised that the proposed “rec- 
onciliation bill” simply affirms what everybody knows, 
namely, that the United States is ready at any moment 
to join an agreement based on the European ratio. The 
objection would be perfectly proper if the public in 
America and Europe was composed exclusively of financial 
experts. As a matter of fact, the utterances of some of 
the most active campaigners are quite at variance with 
that supposed attitudeof the United States, and it is possible 
that these utterances may be taken as the prevalent senti- 
ment by those who estimate the value of a principle by the 
number and loudness of the speeches made for or against 
it. Hence the real attitude of the United States ought to be 
affirmed with all the emphasis which an express law can 
give. Again, though foreigners may be aware of this atti- 
tude, yet they do not say so. One of the reproaches which 
they cast on our Government is its alleged lack of a definite 
policy. “Why,” they will say, “should we disturb our 
monetary system for the sake of a measure depending 
for its efficacy on codperation with the United States, 
when nobody knows what the United States Congress 
will do next? In particular, how can we adopt free coin- 
age at 1:15}—the only practicable ratio for us—when 
the United States may at any moment adopt free coinage 
at 1:16 and thus rob us of our gold?” These reproaches 
will cease to be reasonable when our government expressly 
assumes the fixed and consistent attitude imputed to it by 
those familiar with the situation. 

But most potent of all will be the force of example. If 
the United States, the most important bimetallic coun- 
try, adopts a definite plan of action, in accordance with 
the necessities of the situation in Europe, the same plan 
will inevitably be adopted by the bimetallists all over 
the world, and thus their hosts, hitherto unorganized, 
will be welded into a compact mass. In Germany, in 
particular, the effect will be magical. Seeing how great 
was the majority in the Reichstag in favor of the recent 
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bimetallist resolution, can anyone doubt that the Kanitz 
free coinage bill, introduced a second time, with the 
prestige of success in the United States and in France, 
will evoke an enthusiasm that will sweep away all oppo- 
sition? And when Germany has been won over, the vic- 
tory is assured. Thus this “reconciliation bill,” though 
equivalent to the utterance of a truism, may be more 
effective in point of tactics than a measure involving im- 
mediate practical action. Had Germany passed the Kanitz 
free coinage bill when it was first introduced, hers would 
have been the glory of the leadership out of financial 
chaos. But her monometallists, drawing ghastly pictures 
of a possible snub, opposed any initiative on the part of 
Germany, apparently thinking it more glorious for a great 
country to be led than to lead. Then, since Germany dis- 
dained the mellow fruit, why should not America pluck it? 

The bimetallists should thankfully accept the name 
“hayseed party” given to them in derision by their oppo- 
nents. The surest way to benefit the whole country is 
to benefit the farmers. No more interesting movement 
has ever been witnessed than that of the “embattled far- 
mers,” rising in their angry might, in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, in the four leading countries 
of the world, to demand free coinage. Like all farmers’ 
movements, this latest one is characterized by tremendous 
energy, tenacity, and courage—and no wonder, seeing that 
farmers’ sons form the bone and sinew of the world’s 
armies. “But,” said an old farmer the other day, “there 
is no use trying. Farmers can’t hold together.” Is this 
true? Or may not the time have arrived when farmers have 
advanced far enough to hold together? Certainly, so long 
as the farmers in Europe demand 1:154 while those of Amer- 
ica demand 1:16, they will simply neutralize each others’ 
efforts. 

Agrarians of Germany! Société des Agriculteurs de 
France! Farmers’ Club of England! Farmers’ Alliance 
of the United States! Would you like to have some as- 
surance that your efforts will not all be wasted? Then 
do not scatter your forces over a dozen points, but con- 
centrate them on one. When that one has been gained, 
you may with doubled hope and strength strive for the 
next point. For the present, DROP EVERYTHING ELSE 
and inscribe on your banners only these words: 


United we stand, divided we fall! 
1:15} 





AT LAST. 


BY JAMES G. CLARK. 


My soul looks up in voiceless praise 
Beside the tranquil sea, 

While visions rare of other days 
Come drifting back to me; 

Sweet echoes of the olden songs 
I sang the wide lands through, 

To lonely hearts and hungry throngs, 
Return with meaning new. 


I hear the rush of streams that rise 
In memory’s mountain springs, 

And music born of earth and skies 
Around my spirit sings; 

All sounds of discord, pain and strife 
Have rounded into tune, 

And thorns that pierced and vexed my life 

Have changed to flowers of June. 


I know not when the sun may dip 
His forehead in the foam 

And beckon to my tide-rocked ship 
To seek the Isles of Home; 

I know not when my sail shall glide 
Behind the sunset hills, 

But peace—to manhood’s prime denied— 
My being folds and thrills. 





